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LADIES’ 


Ir is not the intention of 
the present paper to aim at 
more than a brief narrative 
of a few of the fashionable 
follies which have decorat- 
ed the heads of the fair, and 
must have made other 
heads ache in inventing 
them, Certainly the most 


imaginative fancy could 


scarcely realize, at once, 
many of the extraordinary 
inventions ladies have car- 
ried so proudly in the 
world. Intended to cover 
the seat of reason, very 
little reason seems to have actuated the in- 


vention or adoption of many of these con- 


ceits, But it does not become men to laugh 
too readily at the folly of ladies’ head gear, 
when they have made universal in Europe the 
modern black hat—a thing without one re- 
commendation, painful to wear, and so fright- 
fully ugly that we are inclined to pity the ar- 
tists of futurity if they are to paint historic 
pictures of the present time truthfully. In no 
age or country do the monuments of painting 
or sculpture represent anything equally hide- 
ous worn by man. 

We need not prosecute ourresearches furth- 
er than the fourteenth century, to find enough 
amusement and abundant variety for the time 
and space at our command. The extreme 

freaks offancy 
in head gear 
may be said to 
have fairly 
commenced 
then—in the 
horns, worn 
with much 
pride and 
pleasure by 


the fair ladies 


thence, for the 
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decoration of the rest of the fashionable 
world. Whether the fashion may have orig- 
inated in the oe experiences of the age, 
and have been adopted from the Druse women 
of Lebanon (who have been always remark- 
able for the use of a large horn upon the fore- 
head as a support to their veils) does not ap- 
year; but the western world was astonished 
vy finding its wives and daughters suddenly 
decorated with horned head dresses quite as 


absurd. They excited the ire of the clergy, 
who adopted the most stringent means to dis- 
countenance the fashion. The —s of Paris, 
not satisfied with preaching a highly-inflam- 
matory sermon against them, excited his hear- 
ers to cry out, “ Beware the ram!” when they 
saw ladies wearing them. e 

He even went so far as to 
promise ten days pardon to 
all who should thus ery out 
against them. The effect 
does not appear to have been 
conclusive, for we find them 
represented in the drawings 
attached to ancient manu- 
acripts shooting forth larger 
than ever; and, like those 


of the Druse ladies, support- 

ing a veil that depended from 

their summit, a yard above 

the head, to the heels of the 

fairwearers. The clergy became more gen- 
erally irate, particularly when they saw their 
denunciations so little attended to; and one 
of the number took upon himself the task of 
a travelling crusade against them, which was 
so formidable as to have been considered 
worthy of record in the general chronicles of 
the time, compiled de Mons- 
trelet, who tells us t in the year 1428, a 
friar, called Thomas Conecte, a member of the 
Carmelites, made a tour in Flanders and 
Northern France, preaching against the vices 
and vanities of the day. His invectives, as 
usual, so far fascinated the peo le, that they 
erected scaffolds in the princ squares of the 
towns which he had signified his intention to 
visit. The inhabitants came in great crowds 
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to hear him. He was so 
vehement against them, that 

no woman thus dressed 

dared to ny mae in his pres- 

ence; for he was accus- 

tomed, when he saw any of 
them with such dresses, to 

excite the little boys to tor- 

ment and plague them, giv- 

ing them certain days of 
pardon for so doing, and 

which he said he had the 

power of granting. He or- 

dered the boys to shout after 
them, even when the ladies 

had departed from him; and the boys pursu- 
ing them, endeavored to pull down their mon- 
strous head dresses, so that the ladies were 
forced to seek shelter in places of safety. 
Their cries caused) many tumults between 

them and the servants of the ladies. Friar 
Thomas, nevertheless, continued his abuse and 
invectives so loudly, that no women with high 
head dresses any longer attended his sermons, 
but dressed in caps somewhat like those worn 
by peasants and people of low degree. The 
ladies of rank, on their return from these ser- 
mons, were so much ashamed by the abusive 
expressions of the preacher, that the greater 
part laid aside their head dresses and wore 
such as those of nuns. But this reform lasted 
not long; for, like as snails when any one 
passes by them draw in their horns, and when 
all danger seems over dart them forth again, 
so these ladies, shortly after the preacher had 
quitted their country, forgetful of his doctrine 
and abuse, began to assume their colossal head 
dresses, and wear them even higher than be- 
fore. Thig grotesque and inconvenient fash- 
ion was destined to longer vitality than usual, 
and even to become the local characteristic of 
the upper-class peasantry in Normandy and 
Brittany. 

The next “great” variety of the fifteenth 
century was, the adoption of a vast wire-work 
support for the gauze wimple, or veil, which 
fell from thence at a wide distance from the 
back of the wearer. The hair was completely 
hidden by being drawn up from the forehead 
to the top of the head, into a sort of hat or case 
of colored silks, enriched with embroidery in 
gold or silver threads and jewels. A lady’s 
hair was thus hidden from sight during the 
larger part of this and the following century, 
by the fashionable head dresses as they suc- 
ceeded each other. 

A perfectly geometrical form, which might 
have been invented by some clerical architect, 
succeeded to these in the reign of Henry VII. 
An angle like the penthouse of an old timber 
mansion was formed over 
a lady’s forehead, and a 
straight ugly line was 
brought down the sides of 
the face; the whole thin 
was formalism run 
It is seen in full effect on 
the effigy of Henry’s 
mother, ‘the Countess 
Dowager of Richmond, 
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minster Abbey, and 
almost appears as if 
the lady had placed 
her head in one of 
its architectural en- 
richments rather 
than in a matron’s 
cap. In head dress- 
es of almost equal 
ugliness appeared 
the ladies of the 
court of that gallant 
wife killer Henry VIII., but relieved occasion- 

ally by piles of lappets, which even Holbein’s 

careful drawing hardly enables us to compre- 

hend fully. 

His regal daughter, Mary, was too much of 
an ascetic, and had too unhealthy a constitu- 
tion, for the gaieties of life, and tashion with 
her was left as she found it; her majesty en- 
cased her head in the sort of velvet porringers 
which spoke more of comfort than variety, 
Not so did her sister behave; there never was 
a lady sovereign more fond of “ queening it” 
than her majesty Elizabeth. Her love of dress 
was pot only extravagant, but reckless in its 
profusion. At her death she left clothes 
enough for a dozen queens, and all be-laced 
and be-spangled, covered with jewels, or cut 
and slashed with gores and insertions of silks 
and velvets—so be-loaded with decoration 
that it was difficult to say of what the original 
stuff was composed which formed the sub- 
structure of the whole. The hair now burst 
forth —_ in full effulgence, for her majesty’s 
was a bright red, and she wore it in full pro- 
fusion. To let the locks “dangle loose as a 
bride’s hair,” is a simile in Shakspeare, derived 
from the custom of allowing the dishevelled 
hair of a girl to flow over her shoulders and 
down the back at all marriage ctremonies. 

The downfall of monarchy, and the uprise 
of Puritanism gave a final blow to these fash- 
ions, and close-cut hair, bundled up in quoifs 
of linen tied close around the chin, or crammed 
into velvet caps of narrowest dimensions, was 
for a time in the ascendant. It was not till 
the Restoration that the hair and the spirits of 
the ladies were allowed to flow free. If 
Charles’s court had been less licentious, but 
only honestly gay, the change would have 
been better for England. Unfortunately, the 
king set the example of going to the very op- 
posite of Puritanism, and his court soon be 
came a scandal to the age. The ladies fol- 
lowed the style adopted by their sisters of the 
court of Louis XIV., and wore their hair at 
the Restoration flowing at each side of the 
head, in thick masses of curl, upon the shoul- 
ders. In the course of the reign the fashion 
altered, and the mass was raised in a towering 
row of curls and ribbons to 
the summit of the head. 
This new style, also imported 
from France, was singularly 
stiff and, unbecoming. It 
was termed a Fontange, 
from the name of its invent- 
or; it originated in an acci- 
dent, was established in a 
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d monarque, and disfigured ladies’ heads 
until the accession of the Tlouse of Hanover. 
Its invention may be thus simply narrated: 
The court ladies of France were in the habit 
of combing the hair up from the forehead in a 
series of curls, entwined with rows of pearl; 
and such a head dress was worn by Mademoi- 
selle de Fontange at a hunting party held by 
Louis XIV. in person, at Vincennes. The 
day was a windy one, and the lady was greatly 

troubled to keep her high 
curls in place; at last, she 
hit upon the notable plan of 
securing them more firmly 
with her colored silken gar- 
ters. The king, much 
pleased with the effect thus 
accidentally produced, im- 
plored her to adopt it gen- 
erally (which of course she 
was too complacent to re- 
fuse), and the court ladies 
one and all followed suit by 
arranging theirs in colored 
ribbons the very next morn- 
ing—and the fashion was 
established. Notwithstanding its free origin, 
it lacked freedom of design as ultimately ar- 
ranged by court fashionables, and was always 
one of the stiffest and ugliest of coiffures. Yet, 
like the horrible modern hat, it became almost 
universal in Europe; and ladies disfigured 
themselves willingly when Louis XIV. gave 
his sanction to the fashion. As if to jest upon 
their own inconveniences, this mass of ribbon 
and curl, so difficult to adjust and keep in due 
position, was re-christened by the ladies, and 
called a commode ; under that name it is fre- 
uently mentioned by writers of the time of 
liam III. and Anne. Portraits of the lat- 
ter queen generally exhibit her head sur- 
mounted by this coiffure, to which the English 
sometimes gave the name of tower—a desig- 
nation more befitting than the French one. it 
gradually died out in the form of high-plaited 
caps over the forehead, 
becoming less and less 
during the reigns of 
Georges I. and IL. ; mak- 
ing its last appearance 
on the heads of charity- 
school girls —those un- 
fortunate recipients of 

} the dregs of fashion. 
France did not monop- 
olize the ruling and set- 
ting of fashions until the 
eclat of Louis’s court at 
Versailles made an imi- 
tation of its follies and 
extravagances the ruling 
passion at other seats of sovereignty. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, and during the early half 
of the seventeenth century, Germany, Italy, 
and other countries, gave the fashion of vari- 
ous articles of clothing adopted by the Eng- 
lish, who were then notorious for selecting 

“bits” of dress from all countries. 

The prettiest of the German fashions adopt- 
ed at this period by ladies was the velvet hat, 
cut, and decorated with ribbons, gold thread, 
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and aiguillettes, Sebastian Vranex, whose 
characteristic designs devoted to the fashions 
of different nations were beautifully engraved 
by Peter de Iode, has furnished us in his 
“Germanicus Habitu,” with the graceful spec- 
imen here copied, The caul in which the la- 
dy’s hair is concealed is quite like that now 
worn by young ladies; it 
is a convenient and very 
ancient fashion, and was 
generally adopted in Eng- 
land during the fourteenth 
century. The curious se- 
ries of woodcuts illustra- 
tive of female costume,cop- 
ied by Jost Amman, and 
published in 1586, gives 
many specimens of these 
head dresses; the collec- 
tion is curious for its de- 
lineation of very many 
quaint costumes worn by 
the lower classes, some be- 
ing quite startling in their simple unadorned 
ugliness. One is selected as a specimen, but 
by no means chosen as the strangest to be 
found in the volume. It is worn by a Bohe- 
mian peasant woman, and at least has the 
merit of enclosing the head well, and being 
furnished with a convenient handle for re- 
moving this extinguisher when required. 
Having brought our remarks to that period 
when the last female sovereign sat on the Eng- 
lish throne, we may confine ourselves to the 
fashions of the English ladies solely. Queen 
Anne was content to follow the costumes as . 
set by the court of Versailles, and wore the 
Fontange, and its modifications, without orig- 
inating aught that was striking in dress, 
Herself, and her ruler—the famous Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough— appear to have 
been too much absorbed in polities to lead 
fashions, and were content to follow them. 
With the accession of the House of Hanover 
came a heavy German court, with no taste for 
“ foreign frippery.” During the reigns of the 
first and second Georges, the ladies of Eng- 
land seem to have affected a simplicity that 
was ultimately carried to an 
almost unbecoming extent, 
giving them the appearance 
of servant girls or milk- 
maids. Plain gowns, with 
close-fitting sleeves, long 
white aprons, and straw hats 
of plainest and smallest pro- 
portions, were the prevailing 
modes, and there was little 
outward distinction between 
countess and kitchen-maid. 
Caps were equally plain, and 
consisted of a mere caul, 
with a narrow frill and scan- 
ty ribbons. It was not till a 
ounger sovereign brought a queen upon the 
nglish throne that any striking change took 
lace; but when the change did come, the 
aks of fashion were indeed extraordinary ; 
and, from 1765 until the end of the last cen- 
tury, it may be reasonably doubted if anything 
more absurd was ever invented, and worn, 
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than some of the head dresses then adopted 
by the ladies. ¢ 

A few years before this a whimsical 
head dress appeared, thus noticed in the peri- 
odical called the Connoisseur, No. 112, where 
is given a letter describing a lady’s head dress 
in 1756: “Instead of a cap, the present mode 
is for every female to load her head with some 
sort of carriage.” The milliners termed them 
cabrioles, or caprioles,and one is described as 
“ designed for the head of a lady of quality,” 
which, says the author, “I surveyed with 
much admiration, and, placing it on the palm 
of my hand, could not help cying myself 
Gulliver taking up the Empress of Lilliput in 
her state coach. The vehicle itself was: con- 
structed of gold threads, and was drawn by 
six dapple grays of blown glass, with a coach- 
man, postilion, and gentleman within, of 
the same brittle manufacture.” The effect of 
these inventions.may be judged from our cut, 
copied from a contemporary print. 

The enormous perukes worn by gentlemen 
during the first half of this century having 
fallen into disuse, and many wearing their 
own hair, the wig makers and hair dressers, 
naturally alarmed at the decay of their trade, 
seem to have devoted their attention to the 
ladies, and induced them to adopt a fashion 
which loaded their heads with a mquntain of 
hair, and 

ve a fresh 
mpetus to 
both profes- 
sions. Inthe 
year 1765 
the “ master 

ruke ma- 

rs” went 
the length of petitioning the king “on the al- 
most universal decline of the trade, occasioned 
by the present mode of men in all stations 
wearing their own hair,” which they grieve 
over most lugubriously, and beg his majesty 
to set his face against. But the wits of the 
day only ridiculed their plaints, and jestingly 
framed another petition from “the com 
of body carpenters,” imploring the king to 
wear a wooden leg of their manufacture him- 
self, and to enjoin all his servants to appear in 
the royal presence with one upon ‘the right 
leg also. 

The ladies head dress, when due attention 
had been directed to it, was of somewhat rapid 
growth. It commenced with a series of most 
elaborate forms of plaiting and curling the 
hair. Fair heads were puzzled over the-most 
abstruse disquisitions as to which of these 
would be most appropriate to certain styles of 
face. Barbers now began to talk philosophi- 
cally of their profession, and to Show their 
own trumpets bravely. One of them asserted 
that all his brethren “ ought to be thoroughly 
versed in physiognomy, and must have a par- 
ticular regard to the complexion and features 
of those he is employed to dress.” * The great- 
est and most celebrated member of the pro- 
fession in France appears to have been le Sieur 
Legros, who published in 1768-9, two quarto 
volumes, comprising descriptions and e v- 
ings of one baedved different modes of 
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ing the hair. He ew ab- 
lished an Aacademie’ des 
Coiffures in Paris; he hon- 
ored all his eleves by giv- 
ing them a sort of written 
degree, si and sealed 
by himself; and with true 

rench vanity he chose for 
the device of his seal a de- 
sign indicative of his own 
position in an envious 
world. He is represented 
upon it as if secure on the 
summit of a pyramid) while 
at the base a herd of 
wretched curs try in vain to ascend, as they 
bark and yelp at the distinguished hair dresser 
raised so high above them! The Sieur and 
his book became the rage in Paris. “EF 
lady’s toilet is furnished with one of them, 
very elegantly bound, and colored to a ye 
high degree of perfection,” says the Engl 
engraver, George Bickham, who published a 
selection from these plates in 1768, for the use 
of the English ladies. 

It was by gradually building up their curls, 
and adding ribbons and feathers, that the 
heads assumed the alarming dimensions they’ 
reached about 1773. They towered half a 
= above the forehead, and were flanked by 

uge curls, with feathers above all, and ropes 
of pearls and jewels hung over the entire mass, 
“ Every lady who wishes to dress her hair with 
taste and elegance,” says a writer of the time, 
“should purchase an elastic cushion exactly 
fitted to her head. Then, having combed out 
her hair thoroughly, and properly thickened 
it with powder and pomatum, let her turn it 
over her cushion ina reigning model. Let her 
next divide the sides into divisions for curls, 
and adjust their number and size from the same 
models. If the hair be not of sufficient length 
to reach the cheeks, it will be necessary to 
—Y an addition to it, which is always to 

had ready made, and matched to e 

color.” The portrait of the Countess of Se 
ton, 1774, here copied, will exhibit the general 
form of this head dress, but not in its full mon- 
strosity. The pointed lace @ap bver it gives 
it much of the character of the horned head 
dresses described at the commencement of 
this article. Abundant was ell 
sured to fashionable hair dressers while this 
taste for high and elaborate hair dressing was 
in vogue. Ladies submitted to all kinds 
of inconve- 
niences in 
adhering to 
the fashion. 
On public 
occasions, 
such 


ceeded the 
supply ; and 
girls of spir- 
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it, who were determined to 
appear in full costume, and 
be quite sure of no disap- 
pointment with barbers, 
took time by the forelock, 
had their heads dressed a 
= or two before the ap- 
pointed period of meeting, 
and sat up for a night or two 
ropped in chairs, with pil- 
ows under their precious 
curls to prevent disar- 
rangement. In an ordina: 
way, a head, when full 
dressed, was too elaborate a 
thing’to be often disturbed. 
The advertisements of the day abound with 
notices of washes and poisons to use in the 
hair and prevent the generation of various 
living things which so much powder and 
matum would encourage. The current lite- 
_ rature of the time abounds in details of the 
state of these fashionable heads, which cannot 
now be alluded to, but was satirized or seri- 
ously lamented in the plainest language, but 
of course without effect, until the polite world 
tired of the inconvenient, unhealthy and 
*ugly fashion. A cap of monstrous proportion 
was invented to cover the whole mass, and its 
top-heavy character will be best understood 
from the engraving on page 107, from a print 
dated 1776. When ladies ventured out, it 
could searcely be on a windy day; but, for 
their convenience, a titled lady at Bath (then 
the very focus of fashion) invented a head 
covering, thus described in the Universal 
Magazine of 1765: “It is neither like the 
simple beehive, nor the magnificent umbrella, 
nor yet the tail of the bathing machine at 
Margate. It is called a caravan; and the 
wearer, more exactly than anything I can 
think of, resembles our old butter woman of 
Windsor jogging on and nodding in her one- 
horse cart, with the covering of a lumbering 
tilt over her head. This bonnet consists of 
whalebone formed in large-rounds, which, at 
oe, throws — over the face a blind of 
te sarcenet. An appendage of a pilgrim 
hangs from behind, by way of covering the 
; than all which you will not conceive 
anything more heartily preposterous.” 
t _e of caricaturists, Gillray, devoted 
some of his best*Works to satirizing the absurd 
fashions he saw daily worn. But all was as 


_ ineffective as the arguments against crinoline 


in the present day, though backed by so man 
fatal instances of danger to life. Upward, 


and still upward, shot these mountains of hair, 


which reached the — point of their ex- 
travagance about 1780. An example is given 


from a print published at that time, and it 
will be noticed that great groups of feathers 
were added to the mass of curls, ribbons, and 
welled chains, that composed the coiffure. 
e finish to the performance consists in de- 
riving the old farmyard cock of his tail 
leathers, which are made to nod imposingly 
over the summit of the head dress. e - 
dy’s Magazine of June, 1775, depicts “two 
ladies in the newest dress, from a drawing 
taken at Ranelagh” during the previous 
month. One gives the back view of a lady’s 
head dress, which we have copied. It is val- 
uable, as we seldom obtain an idea of that part 
of the person inengravings of costume. The 
hair is described as turned up flat from the 
forehead over a cushion, combed far back, 
and eee oe very broadly behind in rows of 
heavy curls, “or, rather, the hair tied in large 
bows or knots,” the lower part gathered into 
a bag, or club; above all, lace lappets; and 
sometimes three large feathers—pink, blue, or 
white—nodded over the whole. 

The year 1783 was remarkable for the ex- 
periments made by Montgolfier and othéd 
with balloons. They attracted the utmost at- 
tention in Paris, and the ladies there hit on 
the bright idea of constructing thier enor- 
mous head dress “en ballon.” The balloon 
mania extended to England, and a globular, 
or pear-shaped mass 
of hair, crowned our 

andmothers also. 

aving achieved the 
form of a true sphere, 
the French ladies 
discarded the bal- 
loon, and dressed 
diaque, placing 
broad bands of blue — 
ribbon, covered with silver stars, across it. 
Fashionable head gear, like the frog in the fa- 
ble, had now swelled to its utmost extension 
and a collapse took place. The freaks played 
with the hair were now transferred to the hat 
or bonnet, and Paris poured forth a series of 
inventions, that, like the showman’s lions, 
“must be seen to be believed,” so ugly and so 
monstrous are many of them. We must be 
content with one example from the large 
number, and that the most commonly worn. 
The original bears date with 1789. ‘This pyr- 
amidal bonnet of light silk is trimmed with 
lace, and has bunches of fly fringe, planted on 
wires, curled around it; it descends on the 
masses of curl like a flower pot, or an extin- 

1isher, yet it found favor in the eyes of the 

amsels of that day, who, like their grand- 
daughters, are willing to accept any ugliness 
in dress that comes “from Paris direct.” In 
this, as in many other instances, we may trace 
the recurrence of old types. Here we are re- 
minded again of the steeple head dress of 
Normandy, that never-dying fashion, which 
spread even into Asia. There was, about this 
time, also worn a light bonnet of gauze and 
silk ribbon, in which Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
painted many of his fair sitters, which is iden- 
tical in style with that depicted upon the 
women of Brabant in the series of cuts, pub- 
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lished -in 1586, by Jost 

Amman, to which we have 

already alluded, and from 

which the specimen is here 

copied, and contrasted 

with the more modern 

English bonnet. In 1796, 

a hat with a very wide 

brim became fashionable. 

The hair was worn lower, 

and fell upon the neck in 

heavy curls. The ladies 

displayed their locks in 

as great profusion as ever ; 

but they hung down the 

back below the shoulders, 

and the height of their heads was diminished. 
It required a large-rimmed hat to cover the 
flowing mass; hence the invention of this hat, 
which was trimmed with swathes of ribbon, 
and crowned by bunches of feathers, as shown 
in our engraving. The jokers did not let the 
new fashion escape, and the caricaturists 
_—— it no mercy. In one of these satirical 
eligravings we see a husband and entire family 
protected from rain under the lady’s hat. The 
children march two and two beneath the front 
brim, the lady keeps her good man close to her 
side, while the back part of the brim affords 
ample shelter for the nursemaid with the baby. 
Some of the best of Gillray’s admirable works 
are devoted to satires on the fashions. The 
happy knack he had of seeing the weak point 
of a subject, and bringing it prominently for- 
ward, was never better displayed than in the 
series he devoted to dress. As the century 
closed, the monstrous head-dresses grew sinall- 
er, and in 1799 changed into a close but intri- 
cate knot of plaits and curls. Our cut, copied 
from a figure in Heideloff’s “ Gallery of Fash- 
ion,” shows the simple and unobtrusive char- 
acter now taken by the ladies’ head gear, with 
one exception—the addition of large, stiff, up- 
right feathers towering above the forehead. 
Most frequently a single feather, half a yard 
in height, shot up in solitary dignity over the 
brow. This fashion lasted for several years. 
The close-fitting hair was packed in a shell- 
shaped bonnet when the feather was discarded. 
These bonnets were termed shells, or melons, 
according to their general design, The shell 
was a series of convolutions, somewhat after 
the manner of the limpet. The melon resem- 
bled a section of the fruit, fitted tightly on the 
head, and ribbed in different tints of green. 
Our cut exhibits both styles, as depicted in 
the fashionable gazettes 

of the day. « It will obvi- 

ously be impossible to 

descant on the variety of 

head-dresses adopted 

during the first quarter 

of the present century. 

We must be content to 

note a few of the most 

prominent. The long war 

with France, and the im- 

enmity of Napo- 

eon, shut out French 

fashions from our native 

milliners; but before the 


fall of that emperor the English ladies haq 
adopted the most unbecoming costume, The 
dress was pinched round the figure, and 
sometimes damped to make it fit close, so that 
stepping across a gutter was almost a danger- 
ous risk for the fair wearers to run, lest “a 
severance of continuity,” to use a “refined” 
expression, should be the consequence. Ey- 
erything was tight-fitting, ugly and mean, 
Many ladies, with Queen Charlotte to counte- 
nance them, preferred to wear, very constant- 
ly as a walking-dress, cloth pelisses cut like a 
man’s great-coat, and adopted the hideous 
beaver hat as a head-dress. Crops became 
fashionable for the hair, which her it 
tightly down under a velvet band, from which 
a few corkscrew curls straggled over the fore- 
head. The change wrought upon all this, 
when Paris was again opened to English vis- 
itors, was sudden and remarkable. The Frerich 
revenged Waterloo by caricaturing the Eng- 
lish ladies who came among them in the most 
poe erg style, and yet with a humor that is 
ectly irresistible. Curiously enough the 
arisians were charmed with one of the ugli- 
est fashions introduced by their unwelcome 
visitors. The Duchess of Oldenburg appeared 
in a bonnet of such ' 
commanding _ size, 
that it excited uni- 
versal attention, and 
became “ the rage.” 
What they made of 
it may be best guess- 
ed by a reference to 
our cut, copied from 
the figure of a 
French lady, dated 
July, 1815. It had 
an enormous caul, 
was decorated with 
bows and flowers, 
and often with high 
bunches of ribbon ; it had a very narrow brim, 
and was secured below the chin by a gauze sash. 
Enormous bows and piles of flowers, wreaths 
of creeping plants and gigantic pinks and 
roses, were gradually added upon, around and 
above it, in the course of the next three years; 
so that its effect was perfectly startling. 
Sarcastic caricaturists were by no means 
idle at this time, and the freaks of fashion 
ave abundant employ to pencil and graver. 
t furnished a fine opportunity for the wits of 
the day to level their shafts of ridicule at the 
absurd display, and they fully employed them. 
As the crown of these high bonnets lowered, 
the brim expanded, until the true “coal- 
scuttle” form was attained. An elegantly 
executed French engraving, dated 1819, gives 
its shape as we reproduce it. It reigned with- 
out a rival for some years, and only succumb- 
ed to an equally monstrous novelty. Indeed, 
the head-dress of ladies from 1815 to 1830 may 
be broadly characterized as a successive series 
of monstrosities. Chief among them was the 
head-dress a-la-Giraffe, when the hair was 
uplifted in huge bows, as represented in the 
accompanying engraving, to which great ad- 
ditions were made in false hair, bows of ribbon, 
and huge combs to support the'mass, It suc- 
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NEW COUNTY BUILDINGS, AUBURN, ME. 


cessfully rivalled the head-dress of 1790. 
Enormously broad-brimmed, high-crowned 
hats were worn from 1825 to 1830. It wasa 
serious public inconvenience at theatres and 
exhibitions. Their great size may be now best 
comprehended by the serious pattern prints 
of fashions then published as a guide to bon- 
net-makers and their patrons. The makers 
were now popularly called “ bonnet-builders ;” 
and one of Heath’s best engravings depicts the 
interior of a workshop furnished with scaffold- 
ing and ladders for the use of the young ladies 
who are constructing bonnets, which are 
moved on frame-works by ropes and pulleys. 
A “dreadful catastrophe ” occurs in one part 
of the workshop, which is thus narrated: 


_ 
; 
; 
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“ Madame M *s patent bonnet-suspender 
has, on account of the lightness of the roof, 
suddenly given way; several of the young 
ladies remain crushed beneath the ponderous 
bonnets. Every effort was making to get out 
the bodies when our reporter left.’ 


UNTY BUILDINGS, AUBURN, ME. 

he by, any below represents a view of 
the new County Buildings at Auburn, Maine. 
They were erected some five years since, and 
evince much taste and skill in their construc- 
tion. The public buildings in Maine are gen- 
erally fine specimens of architecture, and do 
honor to their designers, and the public spirit 
which animates our sister State. 
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ST. LOUIS GATE, QUEBEC. 


CANADIAN SKETCHES 

The series of engravings which follow are 
faithful transcripts of prominent objects of in- 
terest, in the British provinces. The first 
view is of St. Louis Gate, in the city of Que- 
bec. Its architecture is accurately depicted, 
as well as the characteristic figures and vehicles 
of thelocality. The next picture delineates one 
of the Martello towers on the far-famed Plains 
of Abraham. There are four of these towers, 
and vy! served as outworks for the defence 
of the city. Next in order of our engravings 
comes the Merchants’ Exchange, on St. Sacra- 
mento Street, in the city of Montreal. Itisa 
well-planned and commodious structure, with 
a pleasing, but unobtrusive exterior. Our 
next view presents the post-office, at the cor- 
ner of Great St. James Street and Rue St. 
Francois Xavier. It is a fine stone building, 
and like all the public buildings of Montreal, 
an ornament and credit to the city. A portion 
of the cathedral of Notre Dame is embraced 
within the compass of our view. Following 
this series we present some fine vy nett 
from beautiful cating made in the location 
of scenes in New Brunswick. oer delineate 
fresh and unhackneyed scenes, for New Bruns- 
wick has rather been neglected by tourists and 
artists. The next picture presents salmon 


fishing in the = Neplat t.” A sportsman, 
roperly accoutre th high water-proof 
ts and furnished with rod, line amd reel, 
has made his cast and is engaged in playing 
the delicious and exhilarating game for this 
fish which abounds in the New Brunswick 
waters. How old “Christopher North” of 
Blackwood, would have enjoyed such a scene! 
And how, emerging from the waters, after 
having landed a royal specimen of the mon- 
arch of the river, he would have celebrated his 
triumph in undying.words! The river “Ne- 
isiguit,” emptying itself in Bathurst Harbor, 
widely known as one of the three most cel- 
ebrated salmon runs of North America, and 
well deserves its Indian name of “ Noisy Wa- 
ter.” From a mountain rivulet it oy 
widens into a rapid stream, rushing throug 
the wilderness for many milés to the “Grand 
Falls,’ delineated in the succeeding engrav- 
ings, where, in his season, the delicious “ sal- 
mon, king of fishes,” may be always found. 
The river at this point descends between high 
walls of solid rock, over one hundred feet in 
height, and sweeps with fearful velocity down 
a rocky bed of millstone for many a league, 
making the place remarkable for its marvel- 
lous beauty, its romance, and sublimity. Here 
the poet and artist may dwell for weeks, 
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CANADIAN SKETCHES. 


undisturbed in study, from the “least little 
weedy wild blossom,” to the mountain pines, 
delight in the continuous sound of the noisy 
water, and obtain unbounded joy from ever- 


changing skies. 

Our Tosing illustration is an accurate de- 
lineation of the town of Bathurst, which is 
situated on the Bay de Chaleur in the British 
provinces, fifty miles from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. It contains about four thousand inhab- 
itants, and is noted for its “eee of lumber, 
and for its fine millstones. Like most. of the 
towns in the provinces, it is lacking in busi- 
ness excitement. The seven days of the week 
seem all alike. The houses are small and 
poorly built, without the slightest regard to 
architectural taste. The large building on 
the right of the picture is the steam saw-mill 
of Fugerson and Co,, a branch of a noted Glas- 
gow house. The Roman Catholic Church up- 
on the hilltop, was built for the French resi- 
dents. A little to the left of this may be seen 
the old windmill and dwelling. house of the 
first settler, Mr. Charles Doucett. The time- 
worn edifice crowning the eminence on the 
left of the picture, is the Presbyterian Church, 
while under it's shown a portion of the bridge 
connecting the two sides of the town. e 
whole picture is an exact delineation of the 
town as it appears. In our sketches of va- 
rious localities we aim, in the first place, at 
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accuracy of representation, and afterwards at 
such pictorial effect as the nature of the scenes 
will admit. A common fault with drawings 
of places is, that artists, in aiming at effect are 
apt to sacrifice truth; we have always care- 
yw avoided this, as we wish to record only 
faithful transcripts of all localities in our pages, 
“Sree as it were, of actual scenes. 

e cities of Quebec and Montreal are places 
of note in the provinces, and have often been 
the subject of the historian’s and tourist’s pen. 
Montreal, especially, being at the head of tide 
navigation, her local advantages for trade are 
numerous. whatever side the city is 
approached, it is one of much interest. If 
from the St. Lawrence, the splendid towers of 
the eathedral, the tall spires of Christ Church, 
St. Patrick’s Church, and several others, the 
elegant front of the Bonsecours Market, and 
the long ranges of cut stone buildings which 
front the river, form at once a tout ensemble 
which is perhaps unequalled in any other 
American city. And, although the prospects 
from the land side are not quite so imposing, 
they are all agreeable ; and that from the Cote 
des Neiges road (which crosses the spur of 
the mountain that overlooks the city) is, tak- 


en altogether, one of the finest in this part of 

the world. The population of the city is about 

| 65,000, and the number of inhabited houses 
about 8500. 


MARTELLO TOWER, PLAINS OF ABRAHAM, QUEBEC. 
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WOMEN OF TREBIZOND. 

The group of women at the fountain, repre- 
sented@ in the picture on page 119, was ‘sketch- 
ed fem life, and shows us specimens of the 
women of Trebizond, as they appear at differ- 
ent ages. Their costume is very simple, being 
only a loose, linen garment and trowsers, with 
a small linen cap upon the head. The seated 
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mountainous country which extends along the 
borders of the Black Sea, from the — 
limits of Anatolia to the last slo 

Caucasus on the side of Russia in ne The 
surrounding country is cut up into valleys, 
and bristles with hills, the summits of which, 
covered with snow a portion of the year, give 
birth to numerous water-courses that descend 
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figure is a woman advanced in life, but still 
retaining traces of beauty, though time has 


destroyed the elegant contour of her person. 
The figure rest a water-pitcher on her knee, 
_ the prime of womanhood, and a model of 
statu 
girls. e home of these women is quite fa- 
mous. Trebizond, the ancient Trapezus of 
Xenophon, is one of the principal cities of that 


ue grace. The two others are mere | 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, MONTREAL. 


into the bays with which the shores are in- 


dented. This configuration of soil explains 
the remarkable variety of weather experienced 
in that territory. Thus, while the temperature 
of the valleys is burning and almost insup 

able in summer, the first of win 
renders the colds on the high grounds almost 
insupportable. There the snow falls in abun- 
danee during many months, and it is only at 
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an advanced period of spring, that these re- 

become accessible for turage and 
culture. Many cereals are cultivated, such as 
wheat, barley and maize; the vine succeeds 
well, hemp and tobacco are raised with suc- 
cess, and fruit trees bear abundantly. The 
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ring up in the wood- 
grow wild in the 


ar-trees of Trebizond are particular] 
eer The mountains are covere 
superb forests, in the shade of which 
humerous flock of goats and sheep. 
liferous flowers, which s 


lands—the plants whic 
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meadows, feed a multitude of bees, where 
honey and wax form an additional element of 
trade for the interior of the country. The 
principal wealth of the inhabitants of the coasts 
consists in fisheries, which are better here 
than in any other portion of the Black Sea, 
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and the products of which amply supply the 
markets of the neighborhood, and even find 
their way to Constantinople. Trebizond was 
an important place, even at the remotest pe- 
riod of its history. The agreaable aspect of 
the hill, on the reverse of which it rises—the 


CASTING THE FLY FOR SALMON, 


happy location of its port, and its situation as 
an opening of one of the most fertile countries 


of Asia, must have largely inflienced the se- 
lection of its founders, who, according to the 
accounts of the Greek historians, were no oth- 
er than colonists from Sinope. But its exist- 
ence is effaced completely in the obscurity of 
ages, until the appearance of the kings of Pon- 
tus, whose dominion forever el its inde- 

ndence. On the fall of Mithridates, the 

mans seized it, and made it the capital of 


the province comprised under the name of 


Pontus Cappadocius. Its pert, during all this 
period, and up to the 13th century of the 
Christian era, was confined to that of a com- 
mercial city. But in 1203, after the taking of 
Constantinople by the French, it emerged 
from its obscurity by the will of Alexis Com- 
nenus. Alexis made it the capital of a new 
State, which, under the name of the Empire 
of Trebizond, extended from the mouths of 
Phasis, now Rioni, to those of the Halys, at 


present, Kizel-Ermak. This glory lasted two 
centuries and a half; in 1461, Mahomet II. 
seized on the place, under the last emperor, 
David Comnenus, and all this part of Asia 
submitted to the yoke of the Mussulmen. The 
city contains many ruins commemorative of 
its history. 


MATILDA HERON. 


On 120 we give a portrait of this cele- 
wate histrionic talents 
have challenged the admiration of dramatic 
critics and whnelbés in every important city 
of our country. She is too well known to 
need any eulogium from us now; nor would 
our limited room permit like.an ex- 
tended detail of her abilities. Sufficient to 
say she has raised herself to the highest pro- 
fessional rank in her vocation, Miss Heron 
sed her childhood in Philadelphia, where 

er parents reside, and where she received a 
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domestic and religious education. 
Her first manifestation of genius was a fond- 
ness for music; but this was soon overpower- 
ed by an uncontrollable inclination for the 
drama, We are told that her early recitations 
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surprised her acquaintances, they exhibited 
so extraordinary an aptitude for the stage, for 
which she now manifested an intense desire. 
Her friends endeavored to dissuade her from 
the step. Miss Heron listened to their remon- 
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TREBIZOND FEMALES. 


strances with respect, but without wavering 
in her resolution. She felt such a vocation 
to the stage, that she disregarded all the ob- 
stacles that lay in the way ofa realization of 
her hopes. Her enthusiasm ag overcame 
the reluctance of her friend, Mr. Richings, an 


actor of great merit, and he consented to be- 


come her instructor in elocuti and in the 
technicalities of the st by 7 of . 
Th in Sep- 


ing her debu is occurred 

r, 1850. The applause of a large and 
brilliant house ratified her choice of a profes- 
sion. Since then her career has been one of 
continued y°and success. Visiting 
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fonally the metropolitan cities of our 

nd, she*has won the highest meed of admira- 
tion and esteem. Subsequently she sailed for 
Europe to devote herself to a more thorough 
study of her art. Both in England and France 
she made, many friends; returning to this 
country, she has in our principal cities elicited 


the warmest demonstrations of applause, and 
her name high on the roll of dramatic 

. Miss Heron is a superb artiste, who 
holds the traditions of the stage in the palm 
of her hand, and strangles them when- they 
strive to impede the free exercise of her 
genius. 
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MATILDA HERON, THE TRAGEDIENNE, 
(Now performing in the principal Eastern cities.) 
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MISS MURRAY OF MURRAYVILLE. 


THE WORLD I8 WHAT WE MAK® IT. 


O, call not this a vale of tears, 
A world of gloom and sorrow ; 
One half the grief that o’er us comes, 
From self we often borrow. 
The earth is beautiful and good: 
How long will man mistake it? 
The folly is within ourselves ; 
The world is what we make it. 


Did we but strive to make the best 
Of troubles that befall us, 
Instead of meeting cares half way, 
They would not so appall us. 
Earth has a spell for loving: hearts, 
Why should we seek to break it? 
Let's scatter flowers.instead of thorne—- 
The world is what we make it. 


If trath, and love, and gentle words, 
We took the pains to nourith, 

The seeds of discontent would die, 
And peace and concord flourish. 

O, has not each some kindly thought ? 
Then let's at once awake it; 

Believing that for good or ill, 
The world is what we make it. 


MISS MURRAY OF NURRAYVILEE. 


Miss Murray was’ to have a party. It 
was to be quite’ @ recherche affair; small but 
distingue—the creme de la creme ofthe Mur- 
rayville world. All the professionals and their 
wives and danghters were invited. So were 
the teachers of the Murrayville Academy and 
also Auguste Plimpton, a young man with a 
very well furnished intellect and a remarkably 
small executive faculty, who, having graduat- 
ed at college sevéral years before, had come 
home to wait wntil an opening suitable to his 
talents should present itself—an occasion slow 
in offering, so unwilling is the world to recog- 
nize merit. Of course alt Murrayville was 
alive. The invited were self-complacent and 
dignified, the uninvited envious and satirical. 

Some few points were admitted’ on alt sides. 
There was to bé asupper and music—possibly 
cards; a few said dancing, but this the ‘wite 
smilingly put aside as absurdly improb- 


“Quite a recherche affiir”” repeated my 
dear friend, Mrs. ‘Nannie ‘Lani so for 
tunate you're with us, Susie) You'll lke to 
know Miss Murray.” 


“Who is Murray ?” I asked; indititer. 
8 
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ently. To be frank, the thought of the party 
was not very pleasant to me. The items com- 
posing an evening entertainment in the coun- 
try Thad found’ to be, a room full of over- 
dressed or dowdily dressed strangers having a 
rematkable famfly'likeness, and bearing two 
or three names in common; an indigestible 
supper; smell of lamp’ of! in all therooms, and 
a watkhome an after midnight through 
muddy streets. 

“ Who is Miss Murray?” repeated Nannie. 
“Why, Miss Matray is the daughter of the 
great Mutray who'called Murrayville into exis- 
teriée. Miss Mtirray‘is the belle of the country, 
or has been—charmis all the gentlemen and is 
cordially hated by the ladies.“ Latterly, she 
has done a little i’ the benevolent line, takes 
an fnterest in and looks orphan 
children.” 

“ For ‘shame, Nannie” came from behind 
the newspaper’ ‘whieh’ ‘Lawyer Lane sat there 
reading. 

“O, are you Diogenes?” retorted his 
wife. “Now what have you to: ay in behalf 
of Miss Murray?” 

“ Why, Miss Murray is—is a a is 
quite—” 

“Ts she now, really?” laughed Nannie. 
“ Now, Richard, you shall relieve my mind of 
an anxiety which has been preying upon it 
ever since I came to Murrayville and saw Miss 
Murray. It has worn me almost to skin and 
bone,” and Nannie’s misehievous eyes twinkled, 
as-her plump little figure dropped upon a crick- 
et at her husband’s knee. 

“What are you af now, yott thonkey ?” de- 
manded that gentleman, highly amused. 

“T only want to know whether you éver of 
fered yourself to Miss Murray.” 

“TI! Offered-myself to Miss Murtay!” stam- 
mered the gentleman. 

“ He echoes my words, Susie, I appeal ‘to 
you whether that does not look suspicious.” 

* How absurd you are, Nannie,” said Mr. 
Lane, trying to laugh, but looking very much 
flushed, and folding his papers into a hundred 
creases. “What put such a ides 
into your head 

“O, as Unele Tif says, been meditat 
ing "bout dat ar dis long time” — 

You nonsénsical little goose! Miss Murray 
Was superannvated when I first saw Murray- 
ville.” 

“How shockttigty ungallant, Richard: Why 
aid 1 ‘ever marry an old bachelor?” it was 
Narmie’s turn to names, and the dbadinnge 


in Mr. Lane's ‘rétteating, jokingly de 
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claring that it was impossible to contend with 
such a Xantippe. 

“ Seriously now, Susie,” resumed my friend, 
when we were alone again, “ Miss.Murray is a 
character. She. has a history, too.” 

“So have most people,” I peplied, still per- 
versely indifferent. 

“Ah, but hers is a veritable romance.. Not 
at all like the bread and butter annals of com- 
mon place people.” 

“A romance! Is it indeed, . But, pray how 
long has she been Miss Murray?” 

“A good while. But I’m not.going to. tell 
you anything about her until after the party. 
Then your remembrance of her will heighten 
the effect of my story, just as platesin a vol- 
ume illustrate the letter press. 

We opened the gate leading to the grounds 
about Miss Murray’s residence at eight o’elock. 
No odor of lamp.oil, no. dowdily-dressed, pre- 
tentious people disgraced Miss Murray’s party. 
Even in a small village it is possible to. select 
admitted that it was.a success, 

Miss Murray was the life of everything. It 
was her taste that: grouped those flowers into 
such exquisite collections; her nice tact that 
adjusted the guests to each other; her intelli- 
gence that found themes for conversation, and 
her affability that put her friends at their ease. 
There was only one drawback to the enter- 
tainment, and that was the fact that the whole 
female portion of the company seemed over- 
shadowed and outshone by the elegant, facile 
hostess. 

Her dress. was prettier than any one’s—a 
trifle too pretentious perhaps, but exquisite in 
the harmony of its details. No one could talk 
so fluently, no one was so perfectly self-con- 
scious, had such repartees at command—ready, 
full of wit, and having a..peculiar delicacy of 
their own. 

It was curious how soon I made the discov- 
ery that all the ladies admired but none loved 
Miss Murray; that all the gentlemen—anot ex- 
eepting the married ones—were temporarily 
enthralled. I fancied the peculiar charm which 
operated so potently upon her :masculine ad- 
mirers, was the graceful. deference with which 
she conversed with them, seeking their opin- 
ions and listening to their utterance. It was 
flattery of an irresistible character, very sub- 
tle, very elusive, if you 
but not the less surely flattery. . 

In person, she, was attractive rather than 
beautiful, petite. and agile in all her move- 
ments. Hers was, not at all the slow, undu- 


MISS MURRAY OF MURRBAYVILLE. 


lating grace which was my ideal, yet, some- 
how, my eyes followed her constantly. Her 
complexion was brilliant but not fair, her hair 
brown anc curling, her features irregular, and 
her eyes not in the least beautiful, being of 
that unlovely, grayish-green tint, which abso- 
lutely repels. 

“A heroine with green eyes!” exclaims my 
sweet, blue-eyed reader. Verily! and yet she 
was a belle, . Seen in the softer light and half. 
shadow of the drawing-room Miss Murray 
looked young, but standing in the full light 
she seemed old and careworn. Why was she 
still Miss Murray? 

“Thereby hangs a long tale,” said the law- 
yer, as we walked homeward. 

I was called suddenly away from the village 
the next day, and years elapsed before I again 
heard anything of Miss Murray of Murray- 
ville. When Lagain heard her name pronounc- 
ed it was by.a gentleman who had known her 
from childhood, who professed to be proof 
against her charms, and who related to me the 
romance interwoven with her life. Not that 
it was otherwise than commonplace. Love 
and wooing, unrequital; disappointment and 
death are common enough. Most lives know 
some of them, @ few link them together as 
cause and effect. 

Now, if my blue-eyed maiden will go back 
a little into the past, I will show her why Miss 
Murray—attractive, graceful, intelligent and 
accomplished—is still Miss Murray, and per- 
haps from my story she may learn a useful les- 
son. 

Twelye years before I first saw Murrayville, 
Lucia Murray was.a pupil in the village acad- 
emy, like many another village maiden, She 
was very pretty in her dainty, girlish delicacy, 
and won without effort the heart of one Regin- 
ald Guy,.a city youth who was.also a scholar 
in the Murrayville Academy, of good family, 
both as respects birth and fortune, interesting 
personal appearance, and an infinite capacity 
for admiring and loying Miss Lucia. What 
remained then but for the course of true love 
to run smooth,.and Lucia to be in due course 
of time installed in the city mansion which 
she was peculiarly fitted to grace. Then would 
my.story have quickly ended. But, alas, this 
JSinale was not to follow. 

My blue-eyed maidens will easily divine the 
many,shy ways which Reginald adopted to 
make, known his love. He made the wild flow- 
ers speak for him. To tell his story the little 
hepatica opened its azure petals ; odorous, white 
violets blossomed by the brooksides ; the wild 
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MISS MURRAY OF MURRAYVILLE. 


columbine swung its bells of flame over every 
Jone rock in all the pastures ; the fragile arbutus 
lived ite dewy, fragrant life, and the stately 
jatrel lifted up ite splendid, scentiess blooms. 
Lueia’s fine taste appreciated this delicate 
manifestation. Nor was she blind to the im- 
pression she had made. She had too much tact 
and penetration not to be aware of the com- 
pleteness of the conquest. What then? If 
she was indifferent to him did she withdraw 
from his attentions? Not at all. All were 
sweetly accepted—every graceful gift, every 
tender word and look, the thousand indescrib- 
toreveal itself. 

Among her friends, Lucia had one whose 
very dissimilarity must have been an attrac- 
tion. Alice was a high-spirited* frank, ten- 
der-hearted woman, the very soul of honor, 
and the embodiment of truth. She drew 
hearts to herself, not by any display of arts 
and wily flatteries, but by the inherent force 
and genuine goodness of her nature. Yet, 
was it not natural, that while Lueia counted 
all the:young men of the village among her 
admirers, Alice remained unsought ? 

To Alice, there was something so chivalric 
and tender in Reginald’s deportment, that, in 
her simplicity and true-heartedness, she sup- 
posed her friend could not be indifferent to 
him. She expected soon to congratulate Lucia 
upon her betrothal. 

But Alice judged her friend’s heart by her 
own—a fallacious standard in this as in many 
another instance. Miss Murray was not con- 
fiding. She had none of that impulsive com- 
municativeness natural to most young girls, 
and Alice, therefore, only learned the progress 
of the affair as events gradually unfolded it. 
A conversation that they had, however, two 
years after Reginald had completed his course 
at the academy, and disappeared from the vil- 
lage, revealed to Alice some of the principles 
which had governed Lucia. It grew incident- 
ally out of some quite indifferent talk. 

“T think that)it is very ridiculous. and un- 
‘womanly for a young lady to refuse before she 
is asked, as one of Miss Edgeworth’s heroines 
was suspected of doing. A woman must be very 
Miss Murray. 

“Do you mean to say'that you th affoo- 
tion must always be expressed in wands before 
it is trusted? 
“Indeed I do. I don’t like to see 
as ifehe thought little attentions 
significance.” 
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“Of course not. That would be unwoman- 
ly, but why should she pretend to misunder- 
stand when she does understand ?” 

“She must not understand,” re-affirmed 
Lucia, with her suave yet emphatic manner. 
« It is quite indelicate for her to presume any- 
thing.” 

pou theory tales one. It is 
very specious in its pretences, but it seems to 
me really the reverse of that aerial delicacy 
which it assumes to be.” 

“You are enigmatical, Alice ?” 

“Am 1? Well, 1 will explain. Does it not 
imply a want of quickness of pereeption and 
feeling, a vulgar obtuseness, to say that a cer- 
tain sentiment must be vocally expressed, be- 
fore it is understood? Your theory gets the 
credit of being very innocent, while it is, real- 
ly, very designing. Of course, every coquette 
ean lift her hands in great surprise, ‘why I 
never suspected such a thing; and all that 
insincere kind of behaviour can cloak itself 
with this specious plea ofdelicacy.” Miss Mur- 
ray blushed—a proceeding she was rarely 
guilty of, as her self-consciousness was usually 
on the alert. Have you ever noticed that the 
surest way to bafile finesse is to be particular- 
ly frank and open. Nothing so disconcerts an 
artful person as the truth spoken freely and 
honestly. 

Into Alice’s heart there crept a suspicion of 
dishonor and doubt; was it possible that Lucia 
had led Reginald on to a declaration only to 
repulse him?. The thought clung to her, it 
helped her to understand Lucia, it explained 
some things hitherto mysteries, 

The years swept by. They added grace to 
Lucia, they gave a sweeter charm to Alice’s 
impulsive girlhood. They developed Regi- 
nald’s manhood, they tested his constancy and 
found it unfaltering. In his brilliant city home 
he was continually thrown into the society of 
beautiful and accomplished women, but none 
of them charmed him into disloyalty to Lucia. 
This devotion was something very noble and 
touching. It indicated a rare tenderness of 
nature. all these years and many 
another that wed them, Reginald waited, 
with a patience that would have lacked man- 
liness, if it had not grown out of a sincere hu- 
mility. Sometimes Lucia entirely discouraged 
him, oftener she held out some distant hope. 

will talk of it again in a year.” Then 

er year and another was added, but Miss 
Mufray had not made up her mind to accept 
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she be insensible to such an affection? After | not accept the affection of a single person in 


a time there came a change. One day Miss 
Murray came to Alice with an unusually 
bright face. 

“ What has happened ?” 

“Reginald has gone to Europe for three 
years,” replied Lucia, gaily. 


“ Relieved ? 
Reginald is a very 
know.” 

“Nothing more 2” asked Alice, gravely. 

“No, we are to have another conversation 
when he returns,” said Lucia, carelessly dis- 
missing the subject with these words. But 
Alice was not to be silenced. Sympathy for 
Reginald forced her to speak. 

“ Lucia, I don’t think you are treating Reg- 
inald right. You ought to come to some 
decision.” 

fied with it. If he chooses to wait, hoping. I 
shall arrive at a different one, it isn’t my fault, 
certainly.” - 

“Why don’t you accept him, Lucia?” 

Miss Murray smiled. 

“A home question, Alice.” 

“Very good, you needn’t answer it unless 
you choose.” 

“O, I don’t know that I care to make any 
secret of it. You know he has never been a 
favorite with my parents.” 

“ But, Lucia, ifthey knew that your happi- 
ness depended upon it, would they interpose 
any objection ?” 

“No, I.don’t suppose they would.” 

. “Then I don’t see the force of that excuse,” 
said Alice. 

“ But suppose my happiness does not depend 
upon it?” 

“Don’t you love him, Lucia?” 

“I like him. I’m afraid I’m not romantic 
enough to suit your ideas, Alice.” 

Alice was silent a moment—then she said, 
very gravely: 

“1 think Isee how it is. You are fond of 


admiratién, and you do not kflow the value of 
affection. Sometime you will realize that the 
love of one heart is worth more than all the 
world beside.” 

“I confess I.don’t you, Alice, 
but it seems to me that you don’t intend 
complimentary.” 

“No, I intend to be true.” 

Alice was right. Miss Murray pina’ for 
nothing so much as admiration, and she could 


the stead of the applause of many. 

Three dreamy years went by. The golden 
sheen of sunset filled the sky. The air was 
sweet with the fragrance of the newly-mown 
hay. Lucia and Alice were walking quietly 
along the village street, when a carriage, 
which was driven rapidly by them stopped, a 
face looked.out, then. a voice said, “ Lucia,” 

“ Reginald!” exclaimed Miss Murray, dart- 
ing from her friend’s side. 

It was Reginald, returned from Europe, ma- 
tured, cultured, accomplished, changed from 
the impulsive youth to.a noble manhood, but 
unchanged in his love for Lucia, So Alice 
saw at once. 

And now what would Lucia do? It was 
very soon seen what she intended. Simply to 
chain Reginald to her side as she had done 
for years, extort all the enjoyment possible 
from his society, accept his invitations and 
gifts, and give him in return—nothing—noth- 
ing save the poor privilege of attending her in 
her indifferent as well as her cordial moods, 
and hoping against hope. Whatever eflect 
this cruel dalliance had upon Reginald was 


sedulously concealed. 
Perhaps he thought to wear out her indiffer- 
ence by his unfaltering loyalty. Nor could he 


have failed to do so, if, underlying her foibles, 
Miss Murray had possessed a true, womanly 
heart. After a little time, ‘Reginald establish- 
ed himself in the city, coming frequently to 
Murrayville, and was always received upon 
the most intimate footing, 

The autumn fires had begun to flame in the 
woods, when one day Alice met them return- 
ing from an afternoon walk. Lucia was lean- 
ing tenderly upon his arm,.and looking up in 
his face with her most bewitching expression. 
As Alice approached she said loud enough to 
be heard: 

“The next time you come I promise to tell.” 

Alice readily guessed that this was the 
promise which had already been repeated a 
hundred times, but she noticed that Reginald’s 
face did-not brighten as it had been wont to 


do at. little kindness from Lucia, and his 
tone and manner continued grave and quiet. 
,He went back to the city the next day. The 
days grew colder. By-and-by the dead leaves 
fell the trees and. lay in crimson drifts 
along: tha, Then dark storms swept up, 
and nly a few shivering leaflets hung 


from"ti@ naked branches. The glory of au- 
tump had passed, and its desolation and gloom 


weighed heavily upon the heart. 
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One morning in the midst of the pelting | laid its hand on him, baffling forever all his 
storm, Mr. Murray's carriage stopped at | plans, forever stilling all hopes and fears. No 
Alice’s door, and a note was brought to her | more pulsations of joy, no more heart aches. 
from Lucia. It ran thus: Going out that chill, rainy morning to his 
‘| business, he had felt singularly depressed. 


“Gan you-come tome to-day, dear Alice? |, 
Bigs tu ah ated sadly. moped with Perhaps he was not quite well. So he went 


my own society, wh ich entre nous is very un- | home an hour earlier than usual. Did he no- 
satisfactory W one has too much of it. | tice how the fog ¢rept up and shut in the 
Besides, I’m nervous and superstitious. Do | house, how the statues in the garden peered 
come. Lucta. 


out: from ft ‘ike ghosts?’ What would we 
Alice went at.once. She found Lucia look- | sive fora knowledge ‘of the last thoughts of 
ing singularly excited. Two spots of vivid one who stands just on the shores of the dark 
crimson lighted up her otherwise pale face. river? A servant remembered that he stop- 
Her eyes were large and glowing—her voice | Ped to pluck @ late blossoming flower from 
cager and tremulous. She sprang into Alice’s the stem, then Reginald entered the house, 
arms and Was preséntly sobbing. In five | Went to his mother's sisting-room. 
minutes, iewever, she roused herself, shook | “ You are here early, my son.” 
off thé tears, Jaughedand said: = “Yes, mother. Tam not quite well, and I 
“You see how absurd I am. You most | think I'll lie down.” 
know Thave been ‘shit tip here fr a week, | She would send James to him, she said, and 
stating atthe fog, and dreaming horrid dreams, with a cheerful “YT shall be down to dinner,” 
and it has made me nervous—that, and a let- | he turned and left the room. Presently Mrs. 
ter I had from Reginald.” Guy rang her bell. 
“What did the letter from Reginald say?” | “Go up to Reginald’s room, James, and see 
asked Alice, seeing the true state of the case. if he wishes you to do anything for him.” 
0, he thinks I have used him fll.” The servant went. The next moment there 
“Does he say so?” ‘ rang through the house a cry of pain and 
“No, but he intimates it. However, he is | arm. Swift feet flew up the stairs, but when 
very forgiving; and at fts close bids me to for- | the first comer reached Reginald’s room, he 


get all he has said, and remember always the | W®s dead. 
love of Reginald.” Reginald was dead, and twenty-five miles 


“The love of Reginald!” repeated Alice, away the woman whom he had loved all his 
softly, and thinking’ what a different thing it | life was having some late pangs of remorse, 
had proved itself from the love of most. and almost making up her mind to be kind to 

“I do believe, Alice,” said Miss Murray, | him when next he came. 


after pause, “that [have treated him shame- A telegram was at once sent t@ Murrayville, 
fully.” and Lucia Murray started for Béginald’s home 


Alice was silent. ; in the earliest train. Alice returned home 

“But then I can make it up with him, whep | When the despatch arrived, and knew nothing 
Tsee him again. Idid expect him to-night, of all this till Lucia was on her way to the 
but this fHightful storm will hinder him.” city. ‘Three days later she returned, calm, 

“I wonder what he is about now,” said | Slightly tearful, able to converse upon indiffer- 
Alice, ent matters, but looking haggard and worn. 

Ah, if imagination ‘have pictured “1 saw his ‘face, Alice. It was beautiful 
them the reality Of that moment, there would | and peaceful. He died about the very hour 
have been hushed hearts and blanched faces. | that you wondered what-he was doing.” 


All the afternoon Lucia kept recurring to the Reginald’s name was not mentioned again 

subject. between the fHends—not for five yeats. Then, 
one still October afterndon, Luctit said: 

“These Indian-summer days always re- 

~ | mind me of Reginald. I know tiow, Alice, 

“Why, Ladin, you are nérvous. what fost, But What good ts that whem re~ 

‘ould anything happen now, any more pentance comes too late?” She patised a mo- 


When he wae three thousand miles away. ment, then turning away to hide the convul- 
T never saw you'ln such a state theh.” sion that crossed her face, she added : 

Why did not Reginald come? Wasi the | “If I had only givén him the consolation of 
storm that hindered? Nay, a sterner fate had | knowing that I loved him!” 4 
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But this was her passing impulse. Doubt- 
less there were such hours of regret, but often, 
when Miss Murray was gay and piquant, and 
evidently rejoiced in the attention she attract- 
ed, Alice wondered how she could forget the 
past. But why recall the past? — 


The saddest are might have been.” 


It is a desolate heart that can utter these 


words truly—so, sunny-hearted maiden, be-. 


think then, in time, and be as true to your 
highest instincts as Miss Murray was to those 
the most ignoble and unwomanly. : 


HABITS OF THE SHAD. 


The habits of our fish have been very little 
attended to in this country. Our scientific 
men, it is true, have been very ‘ise in their 
accurate classification, and in use of their 
ponderous nomenclature, they have described 
our fishes even to the shape of a scale, or the 
number of thorns in the dorsal fin; but they 
have not condescended to note their habits, 
their food, their | of life, with all such 
particulars.as w interest common readers 
and be of use to mankind, No fish is more 
valued or more valuable than the shad; yet 
but few of its habits of life are known. 
books are silent; and angling gives no inform- 
ation. It was for a long time a comm re- 
ceived opinion, that the shad spent the winter 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and then as spring ad- 
vanced, and the ‘snow ceased running, came 
along the coast.and entered the rivers in suc- 
cession, If this were. true, there would be no 
uniformity, year after year, in the run of shad 
in each river. The very distinct varieties 
would all become intermingled. But each 
river has its own variety. Those of Connec- 
ticut River have long been known as 
ing superior siz@a@nd flavor. The variety that 
seeks the Hudson as a spawning und is 
easily distinguished from ours. The fact of 
the distinctness of the varieties in each river 
tends to the belief that shad go no further than 
the mouth of the stream in which they are 
hatched. 

The habits of the shad are unlike those of 
ceased running, press up. the river as 
as they can reach, fh ar deposit their 
spawn. In following this instinct, they never 
stop for refreshment or food. Whoever found 
anything in.the maw or stomach of a shad 
that would indicate the nature of its food? 
Who ever knew them to bite a baited hook? 
They do not feed from the tiie they enter the 
stream until they sink ‘down, thin and ex- 
hausted, into the deep places at the mouth. 
For this purpose of nature, the shad has been 
preparing itself during the quiet luxuries of a 
winter, and has become fattened for the use of 
man, or, if it escapes his net, for the reproduc- 
tion of its species. The shad lives but omnee 
year. It is hatched in the early summer; de- 
scends the streams as soon as large enough ; 


feeds and fattens in the winter at the mouth of 
the stream; ascends in the to. deposit 
its spawn; and descends to die at the bottom 
of the ocean. This fact accounts for the uni- 
formity in the size of the fishy A Connecticut 
River shad seldom goes beyond seven pounds 
and the variation in size is tively 
slight. The bass, on the other hand which 
known to live many years, varies from half a 
nd in weight to fifty even in our own river, 

thas a longer time te grow, and shows a 
much greater diversity of size. These consid- 
erations have led to the conclusion, that one 
year was the duration of a shad’s life. What 
was only a matter of conjecture and inference, 
has been lately proved by artificial fish-breed- 
ers. Somewhere in the State of New York, 
one of these raisers of fish from spawn, which 
he fed in early life with erumbled crackers 
strewn upon the pond where they are k 
has proved their short hold on existence. 
raised them for the purpose of supplying the 
very large fish he had in his tanks and ponds 
with f As the science of breeding fish is 
more known, the habits of the different species 
will be more easily described. — Harjford 
Courant. 
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POMPEY’S PILLAR. | 

A report on the condition and means of res- 
toration of the column known as Pompey’s 
Pillar has .been adopted by the Jnstitut 
tien at Paris. It was drawn up by a com 
sion, who by personal examination and con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, have 
arrived at such conelusions as_ will when car- 
ried into effect, tend to preserve that_far- 
famed monument for yet to come. They 
describe the necessity for repairs as “ urgent, 
and recommend that the h underneath the 
plinth be regularly built up. with cemented 
masonry ; the pedestal be then injected with 
liquid cement until every cavity shall be filled, 
and the needful solidity obtained. This recom- 
mendation is accompanied by a suggestion as 
to the way in which the injection shall be ac- 
complished. The base being somewhat shape- 
less, is then to be faced with Treste stone; all 
the names written by foolish visitors with paint 
or chareoal are to-be scraped off, and an iron 
railing six feet high will be set up to protect 
the column for the future. The old inscrip- 
tion on the plinth in honor of Diocletian is not 
to be restored ; but it is proposed to renew the 
epigraph of 1708, which runs thus: Au Fran- 
morts au Siege Alezandrie. We hear 
that an Englishman has offered to defray the 
entire cost of the restoration.— English paper. 


TRUTH. 

‘Trath is a subject which men will not suffer 
to grow old. Each age has to fight its own 
falsehood—each man with his love of saying to 
hiypself, and those aronnd him, pleasant 

things serviceable for to-day, rather than 
things which are. Yet a child appreciates the 
divine necessity of truth; never asks, * What 
harm is there in saying the thing that is not? 
and an old man finds in his growing experi- 
ence wider and wider applications of the great 
d and discipline of truth.— Emerson. 
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(HE TRACINGS OF MEMORY. 


wt BY J. HOWARD WERT. 
© There is a time when memory glides 
i To visions of the past, 
And bears from heaven golden dreams, 
Too beautiful to last. ti 


"But while their witching art dispels 
~The ruder blasts of sorrow, 
Thought speeds his wings to those we love, 
And sends the shafted arrow. 


Then, when this fairy spell has come, 
My cousin Kate, to me, 

wae o he wing 
Of angel thought to thee. 


That love and beauty evermore 


May gild a golden path, 
And shelter thee beneath their wings 
From gloom’s tempestuous wrath. 


[ontarmaL.] 


‘THE BRIGAND CHIEF. 


BY D. L. FOSTER. 


Iv 176-, the family of a Neapolitan prince, 
who was, in fact, governor of one of the cities, 
was thrown into the most intense sorrow and 
distress, by the sudden disappearance of the 
only son. There was tio clue by which he 
could be traced, as he had only a slight errand 
ashort distance from the city, and was to re- 
turn almost immediately. He had left the es- 
tablishment of a jeweller, as his father quickly 
ascertained, early in the afternoon, after a half 
hour’s inspection of his goods; had purchased 
a diamond cross and ring, and was seen to 
take the path toward his home. 

Thus far and no farther. What had become 
of him? This was the unceasing question, 
asked in vain, by the sorrowmg father and 
sisters, and by another, who was soon to come 
into the most tender relation with the missing 
man, And, alas! the answer came to all those 
hearts, although unuttered by the lips, “ mur- 
dered by the brigands of Naples !” 

To speak of the terrible @eeds committed by 
this band would require @ pen dipped in fire. 

years they had strack terror to every 
heart, with the atrocities that came but half 

ota man in Naples ventured on a journey 
without a guard, and sometimes a whole party 
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would travel together to protect each other. 
The authorities of Naples had sought them in 
vain. They eluded every attempt at detec- 
tion; andthe mystery of their haunts was ut- 
terly impenetrable. The hapless beings who 
fell into their hands were never heard of more. 
In vain that they were noble, rich and power- 
ful. The clue was'as ‘impossible to find, as if 
they were obscure and of low birth. 

And even so, the family of which Carlo 
Vincenti had been a much beloved member, 
were obliged to sit down and nurse their sor- 
rows in his probable death, without the con- 
solation of knowing how or where he had met 
with it. The governor had, it is true, offered 
arich reward to any who might bring him 
tidings, and a ffee pardon to any of the brig- 
ands who might wish to leave their wicked 
and wretched life. But there was no response 
to either, and the family were left to the min- 
istry of Time, “the healer of wounds—the 
drier of tears.’ Woe, indeed, for her whose 
brilliant dream was so early changed into 
darkness ! 

In the neighborhood of Naples, there is a 
cavern, which, in the eighteenth century, had 
defied the power of law to discover. Men 
knew that it existed, the haunt ofthe brigands, 
but its location had hitherto ‘beén sought in 
vain. The untold treasures rifled from the 
victims who had been cruelly murdered, must 
all have found a hiding-place in its depths; 
and parties of authorized seekers had been 
despatched every year to penetrate its myste- 
ry. But no ray of light had ever yet gleamed 
from the tiny opening large enough to admit, 
the form of a man—no tell-tale footstep had 
ever marked the path that led to it; and it 
was believed by many that supernatural agen- 
cies were at work to protect the lawless beings 
who'made it their home. 

Sometimes mysterious whispers would float 
upon the publieear, of young and high-born 
men, leagued with these terrible outeasts; 
but people scorned the ‘invidious tale. They 
could not believe that the sons of good and 
upright men who were doing their utmost to 
sustain the laws, and were earnestly striving 
to bring the offenders to justice+young men 
who were admitted to the highest circles— 
should, half their time, be mingling with these 
human fiends. 

A few weeks after the disappearance of the 
governor’s son, there was a gathering in the 
hidden cavern. One man, of large, powerful 
frame, though evidently not the eaptain of the 
band, had been deputed to read a document 
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that had seemed to stir up every mighty emo- 
tion of fierce anger or unspeakable. contempt 
in their breasts., The .crimsoned brows, the 
huge sweat drops that rained over. their faces 
—the clenched hands—all told the.effect of 
that apparently harmless paper. 
He read it again;.impressing every sen- 
tence with a strong, scornful accent, that told 
how he despised any effort to. induce treach- 
ery among that trusty crew... And, as he 
threw down the paper, crushing it to atoms 
with his heel, he burst forth into such a. fierce 
anathema upon the writer, as made some more. 
timid spirits cower beneath his words, _ 

The inner door of an apartment at the end 
of the long cavern stood partially open. This 
apartment was piled to.the ceiling with the 
spoils of the gang, save that a narrow. path- 
way led through it to another room. There 
was the hushed murmurief voices beyond, and 
the occasional tinkle of a guitar, aecompany- 
ing the softest melodies that love or genius 
ever sets to this instrument... Within the fur- 
ther room sat a pair, whose beauty and. grace 
have been séldom, ‘perhaps, equalled. The 
man was tall, finely formed, and eminently 
graceful. He wore a singular dress, yet it so 
became his face and figure, that it seemed as 
if it were a partvof himself. A short blouse or 
tunic of rich black velvet was belted around 
the waist by a crimson. sash with gold fringes. 
His feet were thrust into slippers of crimson 
leather of the sofiest texture, and. embroidered 
in gold stars of tiny size. On his head was a 
crimson velvet cap with gold band and tassel. 
In the sash he wore @ small steel poignard 
with a gold hilt, 

The young girl who. was his companion 
wore a rich India muslin, embroidered with 
a superb pattern in oak leaves and acorns. 
One might suppose such.a pattern too heavy 
for the material, but the tracery was as deli- 
cate. as if woven by a. fairy’s fingers. .No or- 
nament disturbed the smooth. outline of her 
graceful figure; but. on the wrist a priceless 
diamond bracelet clasped itself lovingly, as if 
it felt the beauty of the arm.it encircled. 

The girl was herself.a lovely creature, just 
in the bud of womanhood, with asweet, girlish 
face, over which hung the softest dark brown 
curls, the liquid black eyes. beaming out. lov- 
Ingly from their depths, resembling those of 
her companion. It was remarkable that there 
was a likeness so strong that they were often 
mistaken for brother and.sister. 

The furuiture of the room/n, which they ast 
was rich in material, but simple in its fashion- 


ing. The carpet wes aeuperb Persian, and 
the curtains were of heavy brocade, gorre- 
sponding in color. A soft, faint odor perfumed 
the room, apparently .emanating from the 
beautiful silver lamp that lighted it to every 
corner as perfectly as if it had been broad day, 

They sat on the game eouch, and the girl 
was tenderly binding up the wrist of her lover, 
while he held back thedleose sleeve of the tu- 
nic. A man stood by, who, from time to time, 
handed vials and bandages for the wounded 
arm, A dark scowl rested on his brow, which 
cleared away only when he met the clear, open 
eyes of the girl, and clouded again when he 
turned to the bandit chief; although the latter 
did not seem to heed him. 

The dark face disappeared when the arm 
was dressed, and then, with a gentle caress, 
the girl asked her lover why Salviati was so 
moody to-night, and.heard we answer with a 
quiver of fear. 

“We have been’ to-night,” he 
answered, quietly.. “Salviati is sometimes 
jealous of my power over my brave fellows, 
and sometimes, darling, he envies me your 
love. * But be will hotoffend again. Nay, you 
need not tremble so, my timid dove. You 
must be brave, as becomes a chieftain’s prom- 
ised bride. Ah, love! you little know whatI 
have given up for you!” 

There was a thoughtful, nay, a solemn look 
upon his face—a sad cadence in his tones, that 
made the girl start and shudder. 

“* What mean you, dearest ?” she asked. 

“I ought not to tell you, Carlotta, yet some- 
thing whispers that one day it may be sweet 
to you to know that your lover was no name 
less, low-born adventurer, but a prince in his 
own right. Iam so; and, should aught evil 
befall me, remember this, sweetest, that there 
is another who sits alone this night, wonder- 
ing what has become of me, and mourning 
my supposed death.” 

_* You loved another and left her. Left her, 
Paulo! And you tell.me of your love for me; 
yet how do I know that I shall not be left for 
another ?” 

“ Never, love! It wag but a tame feeling I 
had for her; not the over-mastering passion 
that fills my whole. heart for you. Julia was 
good. and lovely; and our wedding day was 
fixed, when I saw you. That hour was my 
destiny changed, I would not give one curl 
of your.precious hair for a hundred Julias.” 

“He loved and left her!” How often the 
girl repeated these words, and each time in 
tones.of agony that thrilled the hearer’s heart. 
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Not all his caresses could stay that one burn- 
ing thought, wntil a loud ery from the cavern 
started both lovers to their feet. It was the 
mingled voices of the bandits, rising up in 
tones of wrath and indignation, against the 
man who could offer a reward for the head of 
their chief—the closing sentence of the paper 
that had so stirred them toanger. . 

One man’s voice rose loud and violent as 
tie others; yet when the rest had drank “con- 
fusion to our enemies,” in bumpers of red 
wine, and had fallen asleep under the unusual 
influenee, he stepped alone to the chieftain’s 
euch, and bent over him with looks of rage 
andhate. Beyond this room was asmall clos- 
et, smaller than a lady’s tiniest boudoir, in 
which Carlétta slept. A polished oaken pan- 
nel was made to slip aside to receive her little 
figure, and a heavy bolt secured her from in- 
trusion on the inside. Her lover always lay 
in the room which separated this little room 
from the long one that held the beds of the 
band. 

The man who thus approached the chief 
was Salviati. He lingered long over the ‘couch 
and watched the slimbers of the occupant, 
who lay there dressed, as he had been all day, 
except that his sash was loosened, and the 


little dagger had fallen to the floor. 
“He does not even fear us enough to keep 
that little thing by him!” murmured the 


watcher. The chief at that moment turned 
uneasily, for the light lay full upon his face. 
In his sitep -he uttered the name of Carlotta. 
Salviati started as ifan adder had stung him. 
A moment more and he had taken up the fall- 
en dagger and plunged it into the heart of the 
sleeping chief. One more deed was to be done, 
and it was speedily executed. When hé left 
the room, a headless form lay upon the couch. 

Morning broke over the cavern, but the 
band had not as yet slept off the fumes of their 
unwonted indulgence. Carlotta alone waked. 
She rose and dressed herself, bathing her face 


in the marble vase of perfumed water which | 


the chief's thoughtful eare provided each 
night. She listened in vain for his footsteps, 
which had ever been the signal for her to come 
forth from her fairy bower. The silver lamp 
inher room had nearly burned out, and she 
knew by that token that the morning was far 
advanced. She noiselessly slipped aside the 
bolt. ©, what a sight met those eager eyes, 
that were longing to behold her beloved! 
What was it that lay there? A moment inore 
and she had fallen, mercifully struck dewn in 
unconsciousness of her deep misery. 
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‘There was a wedding at the governor’s villa. 
Both the fait sisters were the brides; and the 
fond father spared nothing which could adorn 
the occasion. The large halls were blazing 
with light, and the marble vases sent forth the 
perfumes of richly scented flowers. The 
rooms which had not been opened since the 
terrible woe which had hung the household in 
mourning; were now fall of light and odor; 
and the beautifal brides were the theme of 
every tongue, for the ease and grace with 
which, after so long’seclusion from the world, 
they received their numerous guests. 

In the midst of the bridal feast, a message 
was delivered to the governor. His cheek 
paled for an instant, and then glowed again, 
as if some stronger feeling had triamphed over 
the weakness. He gave a whispered order to 
the servant, who disappeared, and then the 
feast went on, and wine flowed freely. 

“ Fill high the glasses,” he cried, as a large 
tray, covered with a white cloth, was brought 
in: 

“Drink. Death to the robber chief.” 

It was doné, though men marvelled that he 
should bring up so dark a remembrance in 
this festal hour. . 

“ Thanks, friends!” said the host. “Your 
toast is already answered. Behold the head 
of the robber chief, brought hither by one of 
his treacherous followers !” 

As he uncovered the tray, a murmur arose 
from every part of the spacious dining-hall. 
A head, noble and perfectly beautiful, was 
visible to all eyes. ‘Thé broad, open, white 
brow, the arched eyebrows, the straight nose, 
and the full, faultless lips, formed a picture 
which never left the memory of the beholders. 
The brides gazed as if fascinated—bound by 
some mysterious spell, 

* Father, dear father!” they both exclaimed, 
gliding, like two pale ghosts, to his side. As 
he turned the, head around, they covered their 
eyes from the sight, but it met the father’s 
gaze. A mortal paleness seemed to spread 
over his countenance ; but it passed away after 
afew moments, and he recovered his usual 
composure. 

“TI said this. was the head of the robber chief. 
Friends, do yow not see that it fs also that of 
my son whom I believed murdered? God! 
how it feels toay this; but, nevertheless, it is 
true. I have heard ere now, that there was 
honor among thieves. .He who brought this 
terrible token tomy door must have lost his 
sense of that honor when he betrayed his chief. 
But let that pass... He for whom I so truly 
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mourned was unworthy, but he is my dead 
son. Friends, you will spare,me now.” 

He was leaving the table with his daughters 
upon his arm, when a sight met his_eyes that 
moved him still more.than the other. His 
son’s affianced bride entered the door at the 
lower end of the room, and walked straight 
up to the governor’s chair, clese to the awful 
spectacle. Her hair bung in tangled curls 
over her neck, and a white bed-gown conceal- 
ed her figure. 

“1 knew I should-find him here,” she said, 
laying her hand upon.the beautiful head. 
“The angel of death was with me to-night, 
and bade me prepare. to meet him. Love, I 
am here,” And she touched the white brow 
with her lips. The sight was too affecting to 
be borne longer, The guests passed out ahd 
left the wretched family to care for the maniac 
girl. ta: 
Poor Carlotta was still more to be pitied 
than the other. She mourned her lover most 
sincerely, and had believed him the best and 
most noble of humankind. She knew nothing 
of his crimes, or of those. with. whom he was 
associated; but supposed them a brotherhood 
of knights, banded together to protect travel- 
lers—not to destroy them. 

When the worst was, revealed to her, she 
sought refuge in a convent, where she passed 
the remainder of her unhappy life. 

Salviati was never admitted into the band 
again. His treachery had cut the last tie to 
their regard. 


He who yields himself to vice must inevita- 
bly suffer. If the human law does not convict 
and punish him, the moral law, which will 
have obedience, will follow him to his doom. 
Every crime is committed fer a purpose, with 
some idea of future personal pleasure; and 
just so sure as God goverms.the universe, so 
surely does a crime, although concealed, de- 
stroy the happiness for the future. “No matter 
how deeply laid have been the plans of the 


Gane or executed, detec- 
pursues hi & bloodhound, and 
tracks him to his fate. 
THE RAINBOW 
A fragment of a rainbow 
Through the moist air I see, 


All dark and damp on yonder height, 
All bright and Sear me. 
An hour ago the storm’was 
Will OUr JOYS an 
‘When earth has ecased to‘blind: 
Grief will be joy, if.on its edge 
Fall soft that holiest ray ; 


WOMAN. 


Woman, woman! truly thou art a 

Place her foster her 
der plant, and she is thing of fancy, way. 
ess, and sometimes folly annoyed bya 
dewdrop, fretted by the touch of a butterfly’s 
Ww and ready to faint at the rustle of 
beetle; the zephyrs are too rough, the show- 
ers too heavy, and stie is overpowered by the 

perfume of a rosebud. But let real calam 
come—rouse her affections—enkindle the fires 
of her heart—and mark her then; how her 
heart strengthens itself—how strong is her 
Place her in the heat of battle—give 
a child, a bird, anything she loves or pities, 
to protect—and see her, as in a relative in- 
stance, raising her white arms as a shield, as 
her own bl crimsons her upturned fore- 
head, praying for life to protect the helpless, 
Trans places of the 
—awaken her jes to action, and her 
breath becomes a. healing—her presence a 
blessing. She disputes inch by inch the stride 
of the stalking pestilence, when man, the 
strong and brave, shrinks away pale and af- 
frighted. Misfortune daunts her not; she 
wears away a life of silent endurance, and 
goes forward with less timidity than to her 
bridal. In prosperity, she is a bud full of im- 
prisoned odors, waiting but for the winds of 
adversity to scatter them abroad—pure gold, 
valuable, but unitedin the furnace. In short, 
4 miracle—a mystery, the centre 
at charm of ex- 


woman 
from which radiates the 
istence.—Mrs. Ann 8. Step: 
ANT PLAGUE IN GRENADA. 
Their numbers were so immense as to cover 
the road for several miles, and so crowded in 
many places, that the prints of horses feet 
were distinetly marked amongst them till filled 
up by the surrounding multitudes? They 
made bridges across large and rapid rivers 
with the dead bodies of their comrades. Ev- 
ery kind of cold victuals, all species of ver- 
min, particularly rats, and even the sores of 
the negroes were exposed to their attacks. A 
premium of £20,000 was offered to the discov- 
erer of any effectual method of destroying 
them, and the principal means employed were 
poison and fire. By mixing arsenic and cor- 
rosive sublimate with substances, myr- 
iads were destroyed, and the slightest tasting 
of the poison rendered them so outrageous as 
to destroy one another. Lines of red-hot 
charcoal were laid in their way, to which 
crowded in such numbers as to extinguish 
with bodies ; of fire 
dug in the cane grounds, which soon were ex- 
by of dead. But while the 
nests remained undisturbed, new progenies 


rain, and almos 
History of the British Colonies. 


Habitual intoxication is thé epitome of ev- 
ery crime, . 
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appeared as numerous as ever, and the only 
effectual check which they received, was from 
oa the destructive hurricane, which by tearing up 
a altogether, or so ene the roots of the 
tee : plants where they nestled, as to admit the 
7 
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A DROP OF WATER. 


BY T. E. 


, 


Tt’s a little thing, ‘tis true, 
But o’er the aching, burning brow, 
‘ It falls with healing power; 
* One cooling drop may life impart, 
'» And bring pulsation to the heart, 
Where all was still before. 


One drop may soothe and ease a pain, 
And bring back joy and life again, 
And tranquillize the mind; 
That little drop we deemed so small, 
Of litgJe worth, if prized at all, 
Will live in memory’s shrine. 


’Tis thus one kind and soothing word, 
Soon as its lutelike sound is heard, 

Twill soothe the careworn breast; 
One well-timed word, when whispered low, 
In friendly voice, may banish woe, 
; And lull each care to rest. 


One shed on sorrow’s shrine, 

Will dwell within the thinking mind, 
For days, for months, for years; 

No gem could e’er be shrined so. dear, 

As that bright drop, that pearly tear, 
It flowed to soften fears. 


And 0, if all could know the power 
Of little things in sorrow's hour, 
There might be less of grief; 
One word may wound or break a heart, 
Or add a pang to sorrow’s smart, 
One word may bring relief. 


(orrema..] 
THE STRICKEN DEER, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT FRANCE. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Ar the close of ‘the ninth century, France 
exhibited a most disgraceful spectacle. The 
Norman invasion had been followed by an in- 
flux of lawless freebooters, who ransacked and 
pillaged without restraint. There was no 
king—for who could acknowledge Charles the 
Simple as a monarch? There were no sub- 
lects—for who could name them subjects 
who held the kingdom im their own hands, 
and only delegated power as a nominal thing 
to one who was utterly ineapable in mind and 
body for holding the sacred office of king? 
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contempt, and held up a kingdom, which 
should have taken her stand among the great- 
est of the earth, to be the laughing-stock ot 
the nations. Indolence and self-indulgence 
prevailed; and life itself went on with that 
dull, leaden flow, which no angel ever comes 
down to trouble. 
No angel, but a demoncame at last to stir 
up the stagnant river. It came in the shape 
of the old Norman fighter, Rollo, who, having 
determined upon securing a slice of Charles’s 
possessions, with the half unwelcome incum- 
brance of the king’s daughter as a wife. 
Had. Charles possessed a spark of kingly 
honor or dignity, or even of the decent self- 
respect which every mah, be he noble or 
simple, owes to himself he would have spurn- 
ed the insolent proposal of Rollo, which was, 
in reality, a demand for the possession of Nor- 
mandy as a principality, himself to become 
prince, and the hand of the Princess Gisele 
with it. But the weak king listened compla- 
cently; and only stipulated that Rollo should 
embrace the Christian faith and acknowledge 
him as his suzerain. j 

This was the first formal recognition of 
Normandy as a duchy, and Rollo was installed 
as its prince. No soft, mincing courtier was 
the Norman chief; but a rough, turbulent, ill- 


.| tMannered boor, who delighted to set all court 


ceremony at naught, and could turn the most 
sacred things into ridicule. . 

The ceremonial of his investiture as sove- 
reign of Normandy required of him to kiss the 
foot of the king; but when he was reminded 
that the time had eome for him to perform 
that. part of his duty, he coolly said he would 
never do that. He permitted one of his fol- 
lowers to take his place, howeyer, who drew 
up the king’s foot with a jerk, and then threw 
it rudely upward, which excited great laugh- 
ter. His wedding was quite as ridiculous. 
Poor Gisele was terribly mortified at the 
rough speeches and actions of her spouse, and 
was thankful enough, no doubt, when the 


at these ceremonies was, however, perfectly 
eclipsed by that at Rome, when he was bap- 
tized. Not-even that sacred rite had power 
to subdue his shocking mockery. 

Thus were the conditions fulfilled that 
changed Rollo into: Robert, first Duke of Nor- 
mandy ; and it is but justice to the old warrior 
to say that his rule was just and generous, and 
that as a husband he was kind and indulgent. 

The next quarter of acentury went on as 


And thus the world looked on with scorn and 


before, with Charles at the head of the king- 


ludicrous farce was well over. His conduct ~ 
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dom, until at the eventful battle of Saint Me-. 
dard, he was defeated. Disgrace followed, 
and for over seventy years France was ban- 
died from one possessor to another, until at 
the close of the tenth century Hugh Capet’s 


‘There was a fair. young queen of the house. 
of Burgundy—the sweet Princess Bertha. A 
few months she wore the crown of France 
with a serene dignity, ‘to which few of the 
French queens have arrived. But the ambi- 


tion-of the Emperor Otho IIL, who desired 
the Duchy of Burgundy to be added to. his 


own empire, wroughtsad work with Robert 


and his bride. ‘The emperor appealed for help 
to the pope, Gregory V., and. the slight rela- 
tionship between the king and queen was 
magnified into a sufficient, degree of comsan- 
guinity to demand an instant separation. It 
was like the bitterness of death to them both. 


put under an interdict, 

Bertha smiled at the thought that-any hard- 
ship or privation could separate them from 
each other, True,'they were left alone in the 
palace, with no food save what came through 
a turning box; but, to her true and loving 
‘heart, a wilderness with Robert would have 
been heaven to her, 


“For O, what heart the choice can doubt, 
Of tents with love, or thrones Without ?”” 


A few months Robert bere this; but he was 
ever weak-minded and chahgeful—and one 
*morning, when the sun rose bright and radi- 
ant over the bills of France, her heart was 
broken by the edict of divorce transmitted to 
her by the pope. There was nothing in her 
husband’s eyes that toldof surprise or despair ; 
when she stood firm and unchanging. 
In aloving and generous woman such a 
’ course could breed nothing but supreme con- 
tempt. There was a look from out those eyes 
that had never met his save in love before, 
that awed the king,and made him féel that 
the queen was greater and: more noble than 
himself. It was mortifying to own this; and 
as soon as might be, he withdrew himself from 
the eyes that spoke of astern reproach hith- 
erto unknown to him from her. 


“ Forgotten so soon !” was the patient queen’s | 


only reply, when they told: her of:the new 
queen. After his separation from Bertha, he 


THE STHIOKEN DEER. 


had married Constanes, daughter of William, 
Count of Arles, whose imperious and exacting 
temper, and wild, ungoverned passions, were 
in the deepest contrast to the virtues of her 
whom he had basely deserted. Bertha sought 
refuge from her sorrows in a convent; but not 
long did she,bear the burden of a life, out of 
which all hope,and faith, and trust, had van- 
ished. She never complained ; and, still wear- 
ing her serene and beautiful smile, she was 
found dead in her cell—a martyr to the ambi- 
tion and falsehood of men. 

Among thé young, beautiful and noble 
dies who gathered about the new queen, was 
Agnes de Saint Mars, whom Constance re 
garded with especial favor until she became 
the beloved of another favorite of the queen, 
Hugh de Beauvais was charmed by the sweet- 
ness, the simplicity and innocenee of the child 
—for child she was—and dreaded the influence 
upon her of one who, he had reason to know, 
was lax in morals and deficient in womanly 
delicacy. The queen, although choosing Hugh 
de Beauvais as her favorite, had begun to fear 
that she did not possess his respect; and it 
was with jealous eyes that she watched the 
lovely girl who had charmed him by the very 
qualities which she had not. There was a se- 
cret betrothal; but Agnes knew that the lynx 
eyes of the queen were eagerly seeking every 
demonstration of affection on the part of Hugh, 
and that she would not hesitate.to crush any 
object that came between him and herself. 

Soon she came to heap indignities upon 
Agnes, but of a nature that forbade complaint 
or murmuring. The gentle girl bore patiently 
the long, tedious hours which daily she bent 
over the embroidery frame; although she sus- 
pected that her health was giving way beneath 
the unwonted toil. What added to her dis- 
comfort was the constant presence of a woman 
who, she had reason: to.belieye, was a spy 
upon her actions, and authorized by the queen. 

Under the pretence that the queen’s physi- 
cian had noticed her paleness, and wished to 
prescribe for its cure, this woman daily ad- 
ministered to Agnes small doses of medicine, 
until the poor girl found she was losing 
strength, and that a strange fire was burning 
constantly in her veins, brought on, as she 
believed, by the medicine itself. 

As she had no opportunity of seeing her 
lover, except in the queen's presence, she 
could not tell him what she feared; but her 
appearance terrified him with vague fears of 


illness, A few whispered words, exchanged 
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at a court-ball, confirmed suspicions which he 
had searecly. dared to utter to himself, but 
whieh now came upon him like a thunder- 


bolt. 

“My God, Agnes! imust T'see you dying 
thus, and say nothing? Iwill go this moment 
to the king—” 
“Hush, Hugh! Youwwould but seal my de- 
struction at once. And, love, do not be seen 
speaking to me at all. I shall suffer a thou- 
sand indignities for these brief moments.” 

“She will not dare—” 

“Yes, Hugh, she will dare everything. She 
seeks my life—was that a shadow that passed 
ws then ?” 

Agtes, you are nervous. It was nothing 
but a window curtain. May, I do see a wo- 
man’s form’ behind that pillar.” 

- Agnes nearly fainted with terror and alarm. 

Something more terrible than the tasks at the 
embroidery frame awaited her, she was cer- 
tain; yet she lingered a moment longer to 
hear Hugh whisper that to-morrow he was to 
attend the king when he hunted, and that he 
would not leave him until he had consented 
to their immediate union. 
' That night Agnes was allowed to sleep in 
peace. Not even the dreaded dose was ad- 
ministered; and as she ‘remembered Hugh's 
hopeful words, she could not help drawing 
some bright augury from them. She lay down 
upon her pillow with a lighter heart than she 
had known for a long time. 


In the morting’ she sprang from her late 


slumbers to watch the party assembled to join 
the hunt. ‘She saw her lover, bright with the 
new hope that had come to them both, and 
sew him ride off on hiéspirited steed, close to 
the king’s sidé. She even saw Robert bend 
down to his favorite, as if listening graciously 
to some proffered request, which she had little 
difficulty in divining. 

All day her glad heart was anticipating the 
blessed news which she felt sure Hugh would 
bring. And it was only;when the long Sep- 
teniber day drew to a close, that the languor 
which had been so long habitual to her again 
She lay beneath an open witidow, where the 
evening breeze and the chill autumn dews 
came in, and revelied at will upon a ffame al- 
Teady enfeebled by poison.” She slept and 
waked, slept and waked again. She was sen- 
sible of a nameless horror in her dreanis, in 
which Hugh an@ the king and queen were 


“O God, «pare me until my Hugh returns!” 
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was her heart’s cry,.as she woke at last in the 
darkness and felt that he had not returned. 

But hark! they are coming—they are com- 
ing! The poor girl started from her couch, 
now damp alike with tears and dews. On thy 
knees, poor Agnes! Ay, it is the fitting pos- 
ture for thee; for, of all God’s creatures, thou 
needest to be brought into closer communion 
with him. Harthly friends have forsaken, en- 
emies are triumphing over thy fall, and God 
alone can help thee. Groping on the altar 
stairs, look upward, stricken deer, aud behold 
the Father! 

How silently, they come—and what is that 
which men-are. bearing into the courtyard 
with slow ‘steps? It must be the hunter’s 
prize, the noble stag, whose life~-blood is stain- 
ing the heavy eloth. 

There were lights. all over the yard, illumi- 
nating the dark hurdle, Where was Hugh all 
this time? She. saw him not; but Robert the 
king rode solemn: and; slow beside the long, 
low, black hearse-like thing) ani his tears 
sparkled in the torchiight. Mugh’s dancing 
plume waved by his side no longer; but there 
is no deer lying there. “Hagh! 0 God, my 
Hugh!” was heard from. the window above, 
and then there was silence. 

“Go to the chamber of Mademoiselle de 
Saint Mars,” said the: qugen’s voice, “ and bid 
her come down to the courtyard. Tell her 
that Hugh de Beatrvais»will meet her there.” 
And she gave such a fearfal laugh, that even 
the horrid old hag that had pursued Agnes to 
the death, shuddered as ahe went up the broad 
staircase. 

She entered the room and looked around. 
Agnes lay back upon the couch, with the 
moonbeams resting upon her white face. The 
message was given to ears that heard not. 
She was where the wi¢ked cease from troub- 
ling, and the Wedry are at rest. 

They who judged that King Robert had lis- 
tened to his wife’s dreadful plot, did him foul 
wrong. When the queéén’s archér shot Hugh 
de Beauvais, he inflicted greater pain upon 
the king than upon his vietim. Robert knew 
not that it Was intentional, until he heard 
Constance ask the man if he had done his 
duty faithfully. If the memory of Bertha at 
that moment stung him like a serpent’s tooth, 
ean it be wondered at? Was she not fully 
avenged? 


Death ts the liberator of him whom freedom 

cannot release, the physician of him whom 
medicine cannot cure, and the comforter of 
him whoni time’ cannot console. 
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‘“THERE’S NO SUCH WORD AS PATIL.” 
The proudest motto for the young— 
Write it in lines of gold 

Upon thy heart, and in thy mind 
The stirring words enfold ; 

And in misfortune’s ‘dreary hour, 
Or fortune’s prosperous gale, 

’T will have a holy, cheering power— 
There's no such word as fail. 


The sailor on the stormy sea 
May sigh for distant land, 

And free and fearless though he be, 
Would they were near the strand ; 

But when the storm on angry wings — 
Bears lightning, sleet and hail, 

He climbs the slippery mast, and sings, 
“There's no such word as fail!" 


The weary student, bending o’er 
The tomes of other days, 
And dwelling on their magic lore, 
For inspiration prays ; 
And though with toil his brain is weak, 
His brow is deadly pale, 
The language of his heart will speak, 
“ There’s no such word as fail.” 


The wily statesman bends his knee 
Before fame's' glittering shrine, 
And would‘an humble suppliant be 
To genius so divine; 

Yet though his progress is full slow, 
And enemies may rail, 

He thinks at last the world to show, 
There’s no such word as fail. 

The soldier on the battle-field, 
When thirsting td be free, 

And throw aside a tyrant’s chain, 
Says, “On for liberty, 

Our households and our native land! 
We must, we. will prevail; 

Then foot to foot, and hand to hand— 
There's no such word as fail!” 


These precious words will ne'er forget 
Amid their dreadfu) din: 

But upward looks with eye of faith, 
Armed with the Christian mail, ~ 

And in the hottest conflict saith, 

“There's no such word as fl!” 


"When the sunlight at mercy rises 
our necessities, it casts shadow of 
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THE MONKEY'S LAST Gasp! 


BY NEMOPHILA. 


Ir was at the island—what island, do you 
ask? Well, when Nature sealed the Western 
hemisphere with the great North American 
continent, she dropped a little “kiss ”—a tiny 
morsel of rarest verdure—elose beside its east- 
ern shore ; and that is“ the island ”—title sufi- 
cient for its habitues, and to the unfortunate 
remainder of the world, why give a barren 
name conveying no ideas ? 

So it simply was at “the island” that the 
loveliest day of ‘August, 1862, had reached al- 
most its meridian, and the boaters, the stroll- 
ers, the arbor-gossipers, and even the lovers, 
becoming conscious of the fact, had slowly 
converged houseward to rest a little, and then 
dress for dinner. 

A chance boat had arrived in the course of 
the morning (thank heaven, there is no regu- 
Jar and definite conveyance between the island 
and the main!) and had brought a rude r- 
minder from the outer world in the shape of 
a newspaper, filled to the brim with editorial 
jeremiads, and mournful stories of hunger, fa- 
tigue, death sweeping in his harvest from hos- 
pital and battle-field, and all the other melan- 
choly details that we have learned to call 
“ war-news.” 

So as the various groups came straggling 
into the low-browed parlor where our hand- 
some invalid officer was reading out the news, 
they paused to listen; and it was good to 
watch the various lighter feelings fade out 
from those gay young faces, giving place to 
the troubled sympathy and deeper thought 
that had slept awhile. 

“We ought to be doing something down 
here—a dozen pairs of idle hands, and the 
soldiers needing everything!” exclaimed the 

the quietest sat down gently in the corner, 
and went on with the hospital slipper that 
had been dangling from. her finger. 

“Has nobody any linen to spare? Why 
didn’t you bring some of those table-cloths for 
us to ravel ?” asked a zealous lint-picker, turn 
ing to his married cousin. 

“I was afraid your industry would be suab 
@ reproach to us lazy people.” 

“Let us take up-a contribution, and pre 

ent the proceeds to the sanitary committee 


up here in town. Money represents every- 
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thing else you know, besides being more of a 
rarity than most other things just now,” sug- 
gested a a paterfamilias, his fingers alréady in 
his waistcoat pocket. 

“One of the young ladies must ¢arry round 
the hat,” stipulated the dashing metropolitan, 
fixing his eyes upon our beauty, who laughed 
sad blushed little as'shie nestled deeper into 
the great arm-chair.” 

“There’s nothing very amusing about con- 
tribution papers, and we may possibly get a 
dance to sign one or two at home before the 
war is over. Can’t we hit on something a 
little more original and islandy ?” asked Caleb, 
resignedly shutting up Cossette in the very 
midst of the battle of Waterloo, and giving 
himself up to the spirit of the moment. 

auction! Let ds have an atction— 
there’s fun énough in that. What can we 
sell?” suggested Beauty from the depths of 
the arm-chair. . 

“Couldn’t we sell flowers ?” asked little Lu, 
with a vision of bouquets and wreaths, and 
pretty children in white frocks and blue sashes, 
stich as she had seen on the Fourth of July in 
Boston. 

“Flowers! I’m afraid tiger-lilies and pop- 
ples wouldn’t be very saleable, and there’s 
Héthing else to be had on the island,” retorted 
her tall brother. 

"No, flowers wont do, but we miglit sell 
tickets for the dance to-night,” said the “sweet 
finger.” 
~“And have a supper, with extra tickets be- 
side,” added another voice. 

*“But I’m afraid we couldn’t steal cake in 
sufficient quantities to supply all who would 
wish to purchase tickets,” sald our fair sailor. 
“And as for the dance, some of us had rath- 
er pay double to be allowed to stay away,” 
confided Proféessore to the pages of itis hor- 
tid German metaphysics. 

“No, I will tell you of something better 
than all that,” interrupted a new voice, as the 
smallest and most charming of old ladies trip- 
ped into the room. “ You shall have an auc- 
tion, and I will give you something to bid 


very remarkable article, too; venerable for its 
age, desirable for its newness, curious for its 
rarity, and yet something that every one pres- 
ent should possess, not yet a week’ old; and 
Purchased by me almost fifty years ago—some- 
thing, moreover, which not one of you can de- 
seribe even after you hiave seen and liandled 
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it. Doesn't all that excite your curiosity?” 

“Charming!” “Delightful!” “How deli- 
ciously tantalizing?” “Pray, explain, dear 
madam,” chorussed the merry voices. 

“Mrs. Montply, you are a blessing to your 

race in gérieral, and the island in particular,” 
suggested the paterfamilias, his eyes brimming 
with fun. 
. “O, yes,You dre alf ready enough to laugh 
at the old lady, but wait a minuté—wait till 
you know what she’s going to do for you. 
Wait, now!” 

And diving into an adjacent bedroom, Mrs. 
Montply re-appeared after a moment’s absence 
with a mass of woolen drapery of a curious 
reddish smoke Color, bundled in her arms in 
such a manner as to conceal its form. 

“Now, friends,” began she, as the laughing 
group surrounded and eclipsed her little figure, 
“T'am going to tell you what this is, and then 
I am going to show it to you; and after that, 
if there isn’t an active competition and a high 
price bid for this property, I shall consider it 
a personal slight tome. When I was coming 
down to the island, my friends said, seme of 
them that is: 

“*You wont think of bathing ?” 

“*Bathing! ‘Well, I hadn’t thought of it, 
but why not ?—why shouldn’t I bathe, if I like ? 

I don’t know—beécause—well, you have 
no bathing-dress.’ 

“You see they didn’t want to say ‘ because 
you're too old, 86 they called it bathing-dress. 
I saw through it—we old folks see a good deal 
more than you Young ones think we do—so I 
just said, quietly : 

“<Tf it’s only for that, Tcan get a bathing- . 
dress. Very likely Mrs, Rivers will lend me 
hers; she doesn’t bathe this summer.’ 

“*What, that sky-blue bound with red? 
Why, Aunt Montply! screamed my niece 
Dora. Pretty girl, Dora; you know her, Mr. 
What’syourname. I heard you was very mu 
taken with her last winter in Boston. "Twasn’t 
she that told me of it, either.” 

Pausing a moment to enjoy the laugh that 
arose as all eyes centred upon the crimson 
face of unfortunate Mr. What’syourname, our 
little old lady went on: — 

“Well, I told Dora that sky-blue had always 
been accounted very becoming to my com- 
plexion; but ‘perhaps it would be better I 
bathing-dress of my own, for 
probably I should pretty nearly wear it out, 
and it wouldn’t be just the thing to use a bor- 
rowed’ gartment as freely as I meant to we 


my bathing~dress, 
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“ They didn’t say any. more, but they looked 
at each other. If there’s anything I hate, it’s 
to have people look at each other about me. 
I'd rather they’d shake me, and that’s a good 
deal for a little body like me to.say. Qne of 
these girls could shake me all to pieces,” 

“T shake in my shoes af,the thought of such 
audacity, but please go on about the bathing- 
dress,” said Beauty, om,whom_ the, old lady 
had fixed her eyes. 

“ Well, they went, away, and I made up my 
mind that just for fun I would have a bathing- 
dress, and frighten them to death making be- 
lieve I was going to bathe all the time I was 
down here. So I went and rummaged in one 
of my big trunks, and pretty soon came across 
an old merino dress that I bought years ago; 
in fact, I don’t know but_it-was before I was 
married, They.used, to make cloth then very 
different from anything you seé now-a-days, 
and ask a different price for it, too. Why, I 
paid three dollars a yard for that very merino ; 
and though I wore it and wore it, it never 
wore out—there it was in my old.trunk, pret- 
ty near as good as. new. So I sat. down and 
took my scissors and ripped up the old dress, 
and had the, pieces nicely ironed out in the 
kitchen, all ready for next. day, and in the 
morning after breakfast I sat down to sewing, 
Now, you know the fact is, I never sew—can’t 
sew on account of this hand,” and the lively 


old lady held out a right hand, small and deli- | 


cate, but contracted. by disease of some sort in 
a manner to be almost useless. 

“So when my friends came in to see how 
the old lady had got through the night, there 


she was, working away_as brisk as a bee. 


“*What, sewing ?’ says,one, and ‘What are 
you making, Mrs..Montply?’ asks another, 
and Dora—my niece, you know, young man— 
(with a nod at Mr. What’syourname) she tried 
to pull away my work, and declared I shouldn’t 
work another minute. 

“*But it’s my bathing-dress. I am going 
to the island day after to-morrow, and I must 
haye my bathing-dress at any rate, said I, 
going on with my work as soon as,I could get 
hold of it, and in spite of all they could say; 
and though they went off, and got my old 
friend Mrs. Penryth to come and ask me.to 
spend the afternoon with her, I kept ai it, and 
worked that whole long day from morning till 
hight, and got my dress done before Leven 
drank my tea. Yes, young people, I did it all 
myself; did it with this poor lame hand—this 
hand that once was as straight and pretty as 
even yours, my dear (with a smile at Beauty), 
and I did it for a principle. I—’ 
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“ May J interrupt. one moment? I confess 
the principle escapes: me, and. we owe it to 
these .young. people,.my dear madam, to set 
that very plainly before them,” in 
paterfamilias with the laughing eyes. 

“Yes, sir, you may ask, and. I’m not asham- 
ed to tell you ; it’s the principle of always hay. 
ingmy own way. It’sone I’ve held to through 
life, and I find it a very useful) one, if it’s only 
thoroughly carried out.” 

“Pray proceed. I am entirely satisfied, and 
I trust, these young ladies will treasure the 
maxim a¢ a formidable weapon in their future 
warfare. with their natural enemies of the 

And, this is. the famous bathing-dress?” 
asked Beauty, laying a hand upon its folds, 

“ This, my dear, is the dress.” And the 
blithe old lady, with a movement full of dig- 
nity and grace, suddenly unrolled and extend- 
ed the garment, much after the manner in 
which banners are so constantly (aceording 
to the daily press) thrown to the breeze. 

“Now. stop! Don’t say a word till I've 
dene. Nothing is so unmannerly as to inter- 
rupt any one who’s talking. You can’t oneot 
you tell me what’s the color of this beautiful 
bathing-dress, even now that you’ve seen it.” 

“Brown,” “Slate.” “Ashes of roses.” 
“ Gray.” 

“No, no, no,no!, I knew none of you could 
tell; but many’s the time I’ve heard little 
delicate, mincing ladies come into a shop and 
ask for gloves, or ribbon, or silk, or cloth, of— 
‘The Monkey’s last Gasp; and this very dress 
—this beautiful merino bathing-dress—this is 
the exact shade, the identical thing. This is 
‘the Monkey’s last Gasp.’” 

“How. ridiculous! Why do they call it 
so?” inquires an impulsive youth. 

““ Well, the reason isn’t very pleasant per- 
haps: but it’s always well to know the whola 
of anything,” replied the old lady, a little em- 
barrassed. “It’s because when a monkey is 
just. going to die, he always with his last 
breath throws out a substance from his mouth 
of this color ; and. some man who happened to 
see it, and was above silly prejudices, imitated 
it with dye-stuff, and, made his fortune, for a8 
I tell you, it was. all the fashion when I was 
girl, though I know none of you eyer heard of 
it. And that was what I meant when | said 
not one of you could describe it, even after 
you had seen it.” 

now about: this.auetion, Where's 
that. New York lawyer? He’s just the maa 
for auetioneer. It wants some one who can 
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talk pretty fast, and say something funny, you 
know. Where’s he gone now ?” 

“Here he is; ’ve caught him. You needn’t 

to escape now. Mrs. Montply says you 
can talk fast, and say funny things, and we 
want to hear you. Come in directly, sir— 
you're auctioneer.” 

And the fair sailor half led, half pushed for- 
ward her laughing eaptive, who, spite of pro- 
testations and entreaties, was immediately in- 
vested with the bathing-dress, that its perfec- 
tions might be the more conspicuously exhib- 
ited, and ordered to commence his harangue. 

But spite of all the amateur eloquence of 
the “New York lawyer,” spite of the superla- 
tive qualities of the article under discussion 
and the busy suggestions of its quondam own- 
er, the bidding was very backward; perhaps 
because everybody was laughing too much to 
speak—perhaps because everybody was afraid 
of becoming the ridiculed possessor of.“ the 
Monkey’s last Gasp.” 

At last the blonde and energetic sailoress 
puta stop to the bids with a suggestion that 
everybody ought to have a fair chance to win 
the longed-for prize, and that if the competi- 
tion continued so active, she at least should 
have no chance to speak; and she would sug- 
gest changing the auction to a raffle, the price 
of tickets to be fixed at a small sum, and ev- 
a present to take one or more as oy 


‘aon sooner said than done. The New man 
lawyer was released from his onerous duties, 
and busy fingers immediately began tearing a 
sheet of note-paper into fragments numbered 
from one to thirty. The same numbers were 
then written in column upon another sheet of 
paper, and every one was invited to write his 
or her name opposite whichever number, or 
asMany as was agreeable. Thirty more scraps 
of paper, twenty-nine blank, and one with the 
word “prize” written upon it were next pre- 
pared and placed in the hat of il Professore 
(who having severely retired was saved the 
knowledge of the desecration), the thirty num- 
bers were placed in another hat, and confided 
tothe auctioneer. The blonde sailor assumed 
charge of the professional chapeau, and a third 
person held the page of names, which had 
been filled up very rapidly by the invalid offi- 
cer taking all the tickets that no one else 
wanted. 

The raffle then commenced in the usual 
way. The auctioneer reading aloud each 
number, while his coadjutor took at the same 
moment a folded scrap from the hat in her 
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hand, and announced blank after blank, until 


somewhere in the twenties, the excitement 
was brought to a climax by the announcement 
of “ prize.” 

“Quick, quick, Bessie, who’s 23?—who’s 
got it ?—who’s got ‘the Monkey’s last Gasp ?’” 
clamored all the laughing voices; and the 
laughter rose to a shout, when the name of 
the gay and gallant young officer was an- 
nounced, and he came merrily forward to re- 
ceive the prize. 

“But stop,” suggested paterfamilias, when 
he could speak for laughter ; “ there should be 
a presentation, and a presentation speech, 
Mrs. Montply, you must present ‘the Gasp’ 
in due form to the captain. Accept my arm, 
if you please. Ladies and gentlemen, make 
way, I beg of you! Lu, my dear, no unbe- 
coming levity, Iémplore, on this solemn occa- 
sion,” 

So the merry-makers fell back, and the trim 
little form of the old lady, grandly escorted by 
one of the most courtly of modern gentlemen, 
sailed up the room, and pausing opposite the 
happy recipient of her attentions (you may be 
sure he looks with less embarrassment into 
the faces of rebel cannon and cannoneers), 
made a very neat little speech, in which, after 
tendering to him and his fellow-soldiers the 
proceeds of her own toilsome labors, she kind- 
ly added, that should he not wish the garment 
for his own use, he was at liberty to present it 
to anybody worthy in his eyes of so rare a gift. 

To this the captain responded gracefully, 
that since the exigencies of his profession for- 
bid him to retain a memento at once so valu- 
able and so bulky, he should avail himself of 
the donor’s kind permission, and transfer the 
valued prize to a young lady then present, 
whom he hoped the possession would con- 
stantly remind her to emulate with anxious 
zeal, not only the industry which had brought 
the bathing-dress to a happy completion, but 
the magnificent principle in which it had been 
begun. 

The orations thus concluded, the attention 
of the company was recalled to business, and 
the blonde, who had been collecting the sub-. 
scriptions (still by means of the professional’ 
chapeau), suggested that some gentleman, 
should purchase the small change at the lib-. 
eral rate of twenty cents on the dollar, and’. 
that some one else should assume the postage-. 
stamps, of which there were a large propor- 
tion, and replace them with clean bank-notes. 

Two victims immediately offering: them-. 
selves to new extortion, and the transfara be-- 
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ing made, the proceeds of the morning’s 
amusement were counted up, and found to 
consist of several dollars in money, and an 
amount of fun and good feeling worth at least 
twice as much. 

I suppose it was selfish, but human nature 
is selfish; and although the dollars were de- 
spatched that very afternoon to the sanitary 
rooms, “up in town,” the Islanders kept the 
memory of the fun and good feeling for them- 
selves. And the next time you meet one of 
them, and wish to put him or her in good hu- 
mor, just ask what was the price of “ the 
Monkey’s last Gasp.” 
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TORTURE IN THE SEA. 


One morning toward the end of June, while 
swimming off the Margate capst, I saw at a 
distance something that looked like a patch 
of sand occasionally visible, and occasionally 
covered as it were, by the waves, which were 
then running high in consequence of a length- 
ened gale which had not on¢ gone down. 
Knowing the coast pretty well, and thinking 
no sand ought to be In such a locality, I swam 
toward the strange object, and had got with- 
in some eight or ten yards of it before fin 
that it was com of animal substances. 
naturally thought that it must be the refuse of 
some animal that had been thrown overboard 
and swam away from it, not being anxious to 
come in contact with so unpleasant a sub- 
stance. While still approaching it, I had no- 
ticed a slight tingling in the toes of the left 
foot, but as I invariably suffer from cramp in 
those regions while swimming, I took the 
“ pins and needles” sensation for a symptom 

the accustomed cramp, and thought nothing 
ofit. As I swam on, however, the tingling 
extended further and further, and began to 
feel very much like the sting of an old nettle. 
Suddenly the truth flashed across me, and I 
made for shore as fastas Icould. On turning 
round for that purpose, I raised my right arm 
out of the water, and found that dozens of 
slender and transparent threads were hanging 
from it, and evidently still attached to the 
Medusa, now some forty or fifty feet away. 
The filaments were slight and delicate as those 
of a spider’s web, but there the similitude 
ceased, for each was armed with a myriad of 
poisoned darts that worked their way into the 
tissues, and affected the nervous system like 
the stings of wasps.—Once a Week. 


SORROW, 


It would be a poor result of all our anguish 
and wrestling, if we were nothing but our old 


selves at the end of it—if we could return to 
the same blind loves, the same self-confident 
blame, the same light thoughts of human suf- 
fering, the same frivolous gossip over blighted 
human lives, the same feeble sense of that Un- 
known, toward which we have sent forth irre- 
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BAYSIDE, 
A PICTURE OF TO-DAY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH, 


“MOONLIGHT, MUSIC, LOVE AND FLOWERS.” 

“ ALLOW me to introduce Mr. Castlewood, 
Miss Beach !” 

And after the introduction came the pleas- 
ant dance, and the fine supper, and in another 
hour Marguerite Beach was riding home from 
the party at her friend Carrie Somerton’s, and 
her mind was full of Carrie’s guests, and the 
charming music, and more than all, of the 
distingue Charles Castlewood. 

How beautifully he had danced! How 
everybody admired him—and surely it was not 
weak hor foolish in Marguerite to be pleased 
with the man whom everybody praised! 
Whata graceful way he had of complimenting! 
No, it was not flattery, it was too delicate, and 
he was too well bred for flattery. Then how 
stupid and tame Harry Winterville seemed as 
he stood watching her through the waltzes! 
To be sure, Harry was sensible, and kind- 
hearted, and brave; but then— Ah, then he 
was not half so pleasant as this Mr. Charles 
Castlewood, who could quote Byron so beau- 
tifully, and then—and then— 

The little beauty Marguerite had arrived at 
Bayside, her home, and was all alone in her 
little chamber, and she could hardly say her 
prayers connectedly for thoughts of this new 
beau whose voice she heard whispering in her 
ears, and whose eyes spoke a bewildering 
language to her wildly-beating heart. 

O, Marguerite—little, dreaming maiden— 
beware! Thou shalt dream of an Elysian this 
night; but still beware! Serpents have coiled 
amid the flowers of many an Eden, and made 
the bright bowers at last as dark as Hades! 

It somehow seemed, next day, that the 
flowers gave out a sweeter fragrance at Bay- 
side; the laburnums seemed to glow like discs 
of fire amongst the dark-leaved, clustering 
vines ; and the jassamines filled the whole air 
withtheir perfume. The sunlight was brighter 
than the day before, the birds warbled merrily, 
and chased each other open-mouthed with 
song into flowery coverts in the shade. The 
stream was not only sparkliag water which 
flowed through the undulous meadows, and 
bathed the horny hoofs of the kine, but it was 


pressible cries in our loneliness.—Adam 
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banks, most sweet love songs to the merry 
Marguerite of Bayside. What a change all 
nature had undergone because one little maid- 
en had discovered she had a heart. O, won- 
derful alchemy of youth and love! 

And they met and met again. First upon a 
fishing party, then on a riding party, and then 
Charley Castlewood called on the Bayside 
heiress. 

“Who was this Mr. Castlewood?” asked 
the cautious Papa Beach. 

‘#0,” answered Carrie Somerton readily, in 
whose presence the question was asked, “he 
belongs to the old family of Castlewoods in 
Maryland, you know. The first people in the 
country, Mr. Beach. His father is the Rev. 
Job Castlewood, of Upper Falls, and he is an 
only son. Whata splendid match it would be 
wouldn’t it?” And Marguerite’s friend rat- 
tled on in answer to -the old gentleman’s 
question. 

It seemed to the cool-headed father at that 
moment that Carrie Somerton was too anx- 
fous for the match, either to be entirely unsel- 


fish, or a very good friend to his daughter, so ‘ 


without taking much notice of the latter’s re- 
marks, he patted his daughter’s head fondly, 
and said: 

“ Ah, pet, how about our good Harry Win- 
terville,eh? I don’t see the honest gentle- 
man here as often as formerly.” 

“O, father,” answered our maiden, blush- 


* ing, “Mr. Winterville and I are as good 


friends as ever. Besides,” she added, “he 
cares more for a visit to Carrie’s than to 
Bayside.” 

The old gentleman looked puzzled, and 
walked away, not failing, however, to notice 
“that it was Carrie Somerton’s turn to blush 
now, and he muttered, as he reached his 


“These girls are hard to comprehend. It 
was Harry here and Harry there, and now it 
is Mr. Winterville. I should not want my 
little girl to marry such a fine gentleman as 
this Mr. Castlewood. It seems to me that 
Carrie is pursuing a game here. I must look 
after these love affairs with my old gray head.” 
And he settled himself down to his newspaper. 


It was a pleasant evening in June, some six 
weeks after the events described above; 
Charles Castlewood and Marguerite were 
walking down the paths from the Bayside 
mansion towards the pretty fountains in the 
garden’s centre. The gentleman was whisper 
ing vows into the ear of the maiden which not 


unwillingly drank in the honey of his words 
till her cheeks burned, and her heart beat 
wildly. ‘The moon came shimmering through 
the green leaves, and made the water jets 
which sprang up from the fountain sparkle 
like diamond showers. O, the fairy land! 
The hush of evening, the fall of cool waters, 
the pallid, gleaming moon, and the words of 
love! Sweet is the intoxication of the hour, 
and Marguerite Beach thought life was a gar- 
den, and all its paths were odorous with the 
incense of sweet flowers. Eye the moon 
waned Marguerite was Castlewood’s promised 
bride. 

The same evening, at Carrie Somerton’s, 
outspoken, manly Harry Winterville sat near 
the piano, where Carrie sang with meaning 
emphasis such songs as “ Remember me,” and 
“Forget me not,” ending with the touching 
ballad of “ No one to love.” The truth was, 
Harry Winterville was not impressed by the 
tones, or the music, and sat without compli- 
menting the singer as the more pleasing Mr. 
Castlewood might have done. His companion 
soon rallied him thus: 

“Why, Harry, you don’t like my music ?” 

“Yes, O, excuse me, Carrie (for they were 
old friends and dispensed with the formal Mr. 
and Miss), I was thinking how sad a song the 
latter was.” 

“Indeed; perhaps you feel the truth of the 
words ?” she asked, as if to lead him to speak 
of a subject which at most times will lead at 
least to the badinage of gallantry. 

“ No,” was his reply, “I do love some one.” 

Carrie affected a pretty confusion, and 
looked down at the floor. 

“Ts she beautiful?” she asked, archly. - 

“ As she is good,” he said. 

“Do I know her ?” 

“She is your best faiend.” 

“QO, tell me, Harry, who is so worthy of 
your love ?” 

“ Marguerite Beach; and if I can win her I 
intend to make her my wife.” 

Carrie Somerton left the piano and the room 
without so much as an “Excuse me,” dashed 
up stairs to her chamber, locked the door, her 
eyes flashing and all the signs of excitement in 
her agitated face. 

“She shall never be his wife}” she exclaimed » 
fiercely, and then burst into a flood of pfs- 
sionate tears. 

Winterville stood by the piano in mute sur- 
prise, waited a half hour for his friend’s re- 
appearance, and then strolled homewards, 
thinking what strange creatures women were ; 
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but all the time excepting one, Marguerite, 
from all caprice, weakness, or vanity, in the 
fond credulity of his loving heart. 

The next morning Winterville’s sleek horse 
was tied to the stone post in front of Bayside, 
and Winterville was seated by Marguerite in 
the little arbor by the singing fountain in the 
garden. There was so much manliness in 
Harry’s face, so much hearty music in his deep 
voice, and when he spoke there was a flow 
of such honest words that it would insult 
truth itself to doubt a syllable which he spoke. 
But, alas! a man who wooes a maiden the 
morning after yesternight’s lover has breathed 
vows underneath the moon, knows not the 
sweet memories he has to conquer ere she can 
listen in the starry sunlight; so Harry spoke, 
and his words woke but faint responses in his 
listener’s heart, 

“I love you, dear Marguerite—I will cling 
to you through life with all my heart—I will 
never. grieve you. You shall teach me to be a 
good man and a better Christian. Say you 
will be my wife, dear one, and my home will 
be a paradise of joy tome. I ama plain man, 
as you know, Marguerite, and I must speak to 
you out of the fulness of my heart. These 
years I have waited for this day, when I could 
offer you all that a true man may offer a noble 
woman —his name, his fortune, and _ his 
honor.” 

Marguerite was pale and trembling. Had 
she mistaken the true path, as she had walked 
in the moonlight under the spray of the foun- 
tain, listening to soft words amongst the 
_ flowers? In this voice there was truth, and 
a manly declaration, in that other— 0, here 
in the sunlight she sadly doubted; but she 
had promised, and she was honest, and brave, 
and though it cost her many a pang, and tears 
trembled in her dark eyes, she spoke such 
words as these to the good man at her side: 

“ Harry, perhaps I am wrong—I would not 
pain you—but—but I cannot marry you! I 
know now how much I esteem you. I feel 
now, more than ever, how dear a friend I shall 
lose when I tell you that—that I have prom- 
ised to marry another!” 

And she burst into tears and covered her 
face with her hands. Winterville stood like a 
man carved out of the rock. His honest face 
paled, and flushed, and whitened again. 

“Marry another! You wont be my wife? 
O, Margery, Margery, what is this you tell 
me? Did 1 think you could change like this 
~you of all the world? Who can love you as 
Ido? Who could cherish you likeme? O, 
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no, Margery, dear Margery, do not let me go 
back to my lonesome home with no hope in 
my heart, even.” 

And his sonorous voice quivered, and the 
last words came thick as though they were 
choking him. 

“Indeed, indeed, Harry, I did not think of 
all this. He loves me so well—” 

“Who? Who, Margery?” he interrupted 
quickly. 

“Charles Castlewood. And—” 

“ What, that man to be yourhusband? The 
gambler, the drunkard—” 

“ Hold, hold, Harry! You don’t know what 
you say! It cannot be!” And Marguerite 
started up, and clasped his arm appealingly. 

“T will prove it so,” he said, sternly. “And 
it’s for this man you have given me up? 0, 
Margery !” 

“T thought, O, I thought, Harry, that you 
were to marry Carrie. I never thought of 
this.” 
A light seemed to break in upon the mind 
of Winterville, as he asked: 

“Why did you think I was to marry 
Carrie ?” 

“ She told me so,” replied the weeping girl. 

And now he saw all the duplicity at a 
glance. How she had been thrown by Carrie 
‘into the company of Castlewood, and how 
Margyerite had been misled, and before he 
left the garden she had promised that if Cas- 
tlewood was so base she would not see him 
again—that is, if it were proved to be so—but 
there were too many tender memories true to 
him for the belief that he was all that Winter- 
ville had accused him of. So with a heavy 
heart she bade Harry farewell, and he took his 
departure from Bayside. 


DISENCHANTED. 


MARGUERITE’s father was talking with an 
old English jockey at the stable door at Bay- 
side about a sprained horse which he wished 
the old horseman, Sam Maynes, to try and 
cure, and when Sam was about taking his de- 
parture, a cloud of dust was observed far up 
the main road, which caused the jockey to re- 
mark, as he rubbed his horny hands in glee: 

“ Ah, I'll be bound, ’ere cooms that lightnin’ 
blood with ‘is York ’oss, Mr. Beach.” 

“Whom do you mean, Sam,” asked the 
latter, “and what horse so excites your 
admiration ?” 


“What ’oss? Vy, aren’t ye ’erd o’ that rat- 
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tlin’ two minute an’ no second pacer that the 
young Mr. Castlewood drives? ‘Ere he 
comes! Yip, yip! Hay, boy! Vot a gate 
furaskeleton vaggon! Votblood! Yip, yip! 
Now ’e’s hup! Now ’e’s screwin’ ’im to -hit 


” 


And the young Mr. Castlewood came dash- 
ing by Bayside with his “two minute and no 
second” pacing horse, and his face could 
scarcely be distinguished before he was away, 
away, far down the road, the eager eyes of the 
old jockey following him. 

“*Ow the youngster olds the ribbons, doant 
’e, Mr. Beach? ’E’s a tearer is that boy, sir. 
They tell me ’e’s a parson’s honly son, and ye 
may take Sam Maynes’s word for hit, sir, that 
honly sons break the traces hurly, and parsons’ 
geldins break hout of the paddock an’ fly 
hover the fields, fit to break the necks o’ worse 
nor steeple-chasers, an’ this ’ere blade haint 
han hexception, you may take Sam Maynes’s 
word for ’t.” 

Mr. Beach had of late been more unfavor- 
ably impressed in regard to Charles Castle- 
wood and his growing intimacy with his 
daughter, and as he supposed the jockey might 
know something about the young man’s habits 
in the village, from his former remarks, he said: 

“Sam, youseem to know the young man, 
tell me what you have seen of him ?” 

* “You may take Sam Maynes’s word for hit, 
squire, ’e’s a *igh-goin’ blood—hup hall night 
a-fightin’ the tiger in Mike Pharoah’s cage 
hover the ’otel in the town, an’ a-larkin’ hit 
‘igh with ’osses an’ sich like hall day. They 
do say, Squire Beach, ’e bought ’t little York 
‘oss with heagles won from the devil’s hown 
bank. But ’e can sing, sir, like ha nightingale, 

» spar like Ben Caunt—never knowd ha par- 
son’s son yet but could fight wi’ the gloves 
better nor his master—an’ ye can take Sam 
Maynes’s word for ’t.” 

But Mr. Beach was sickened with this ac- 
count of a man for whom he suspected his 
daughter had formed a preference, and deter- 
mined that he no longer would tolerate 
Charles Castlewood’s visits. He sent for Mar- 
guerite to join him in his library, and when 
she left his presence, these were her last words : 

“Dear father, trust me,in this, once, only 
once. In his care, and you know how brave 
and good he is, let me be satisfied for my own 
welfare and peace of mind.” 

And he replied, “This once I will, sweet 
child. God bless and protect you!” 

What these words meant we shall know 
hereafter. 
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A party of young men sat in one of the up- 
per rooms of the —— Hotel, in the village ix 
the evening; they were all smoKing, and most 
of them had glasses of liquor before them— 
the laughter and jest seemed but the fit ex- 
pression of such high animal life. In the 
midst of the company sat Castlewood, his fine 
face slightly flushed with the beverage he had 
imbibed, and the flow of his witty speech the 
most applauded. The door was suddenly 
opened, and two more gentlemen made their 
appearance. 

“Why, how d’ye do, Harry?” shouted sev- 
eral of the voices of the bon vivants. 

“Come here, Winterville !” 

“Why, old boy, join me in a glass of 
wine ?” 

And while Harry Winterville, for it was the 
young farmer, shook hands with the gentle- 


men who called to him, he introduced his _ 


friend, a handsome, pale-faced young gentle- 
man, whom he called his “friend, Mr. Wil- 
mer,” and Mr. Wilmer was pressed to the 
hilarious circle, and urged to partake of wine, 
the friends of Winterville making him most 
welcome, and the conversation flowed on 
again in the old channels, 

“T saw you dash through town with that 
locomotive in horseflesh to-day, Charley,” 
said one of Castlewood’s companions. 

“Yes, I took a ride down to C—— to ex- 
ercise the fiery little pacer.” 

“ Has he good bottom, Castlewood ?” asked 
another. 

“TI drove him twelve miles in thirty-four 
minutes,” was the reply. 

“Bah!” said a doubter. 

“It’s a fact.” 

“ Your watch was wrong, Charley.” 

“No; and I can do it again.” 

“ Bah!” 

“ A hundred to fifty I can to-morrow !” 

“Done!” 

And as the bet was concluded, Harry and 
his friend Wilmer exchanged perplexing 
glances. 

The tobacco smoke obscured the company, 
almost, and the jest, and laughter, and merry 
song were continued until Castlewood arose 
and said: 

“ Well, gentlemen, let us go over to Pharo- 


ah’s room and pass an hour; I will have a” 


wrestle with the fickle jade chance to-night.” 
“ Agreed! agreed!” was echoed on all 
sides. 

And in a few moments the company stood 
in a sumptuously fitted-up room, where bril- 


| 
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liant lights flashed down upon bright carpets, 
and easy lougges, and costly wine stands la- 
den with taper glasses, and silver bottles, while 
conspicuously set at one end was the beauti- 
ful supper table, and at the other that altar 
upon which honor and manhood are often laid, 
and soon are buried, as within a grave—the 
faro table. 

Play soon began. And it was easy to be 
seen that Charles Castlewood was no novice 
in the game; he bet his money, counted out 
his checks, and called his “queens” and 
“deuces,” and “ trays,” with the honchalance 
of an old habitue of the hells. At first luck 
was with him, and he won, then lost, then won 
again, at each heavy bet drinking till his eyes 
glared and his hand became unsteady. Wil- 
mer and Winterville stood opposite to him, 
and once when his eyes were raised to the 
- former’s face he started as though he had been 
struck; but he commenced to lose then in the 
game, and he lost, lost, lost! 

They paused awhile for supper, and then 
commenced again. The impassive-faced deal- 
ers of the game discovered that they had se- 
cured their victim, for his flushed face and 
thick tongue and reckless play told the tale. 

Great Heavens! could this be the same man 
who strolled near the soft-playing fountain in 
the moonlight, and spoke such tender words 
of love, and seemed so full of the fire of manly 
youth, so pure and good, and ingenuous? 
Was this same maudlin-tongued gamester the 
graceful, admired gentleman ? 

O, fathers and mothers, what danger lurks 
near the Eden of your homes, when sisters or 
daughters believe the tender word and vow, 
and cling so fondly to strong arms, whose 
hardest labor, perhaps, has been to lift the 
foaming bowl, or rattle ivories in the dice 
box! 

The play went on. Castlewood lost, lost, 
till every dollar was in the banker’s hands. 
Then he borrowed from his friends, and as a 
dernier resorte staked his watch. The fatal 
box clicked, and the watch was gone. Then 
his diamond pin—lost. His friends wanted 
him to leave. 

“No, no,” he said, “ I'll play my black horse 
against five hundred dollars.” 

. “Write out a receipt for him, Mr. Castle- 
wood,” said one of the smooth-tongued deal- 
ers, “and I will give you five hundred.” 

The receipt was written and. the money 
paid. 

“ Fool,” murmured his friends, “his horse 
will be gone !” 
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Wilmer stood before the infatuated game- 
ster, his large, mournful eyes riveted on him, 

“Do not play, sir,” he falteringly said. 

But the first hundred was lost already, and 
in a few moments more the whole was swept 
away. He reeled from the table as one of his 
companions, with a laugh, said 4 

“Cleaned out, Charley!’ What’ll you do 
now, old fellow ?” 

He stood close by Wilmer, as he answered, 
in his thick, altere@tones: 

“Marry the little heiress—hic—marry the 
little witch of Bayside—” 

Harry Winterville made a motion as if to 
dash the scoundrel to the floor; but a wo- 
man’s shriek arrested the blow, and turned his 
attention to his friend Wilmer. He had fallen 
almost swooning, and the dark cap which he 
wore had dropped from his head—the long 
hair of a woman flowing down her shoulders 
disclosed the sex of the person whom Harry 
had introduced as Wilmer, and as Winterville 
supported her to the door for air, he whispered: 

“Courage, courage, dear Margery! You 
have my loyal heart.” 

And the murmur ran round the room from 
the companions of Castlewood: 
“It’s Marguerite Beach! 

ruined !” 

But Harry led the almost fainting woman 
to the carriage without. She had penetrated 
the secret—she was satisfied—but, O, at what 
a cost! 

But a few months have passed—but a few 
moons have been born and died—yet Castle- 
wood filled a drunkard’s grave, and Carrie 
Somerton had left her home to ‘travel with 
some relatives abroad. Since the discovery 


Castlewood’s 


of her perfidy to Marguerite, she had nevem 


visited Bayside, and it was whispered, near 
her home, that she had expressed an intention 
of entering a convent in Naples, or Gerioa, 
perhaps San Ambrogio, in the latter city. 
Marguerite Beach learned to value the ster- 
ling qualities of the honest heart of Winter- 
ville; they are married now, and though the 
jewel of his character was not so brilliant in 
the glare of gaslight, it better disclosed its 
purity in the strong rays of the sun in open 
day. Tender, devoted, and true, his is the 
supporting arm, and the warm, faithful heart; 
and if this story of real life will teach nothing 
else than the folly of maidens selecting their 
partners for life from the butterflies of fashion, 
or the leaders in the ballroom, rather than 
from the more solid class of the world’s work- 
ers, it will not have utterly failed in its object. 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
TO MARY. 


BY J. G. | 


I had a dream last night, Mary— 
A sweet, bright dream of thee: 
Methought I saw thee kneeling 
Close by the trysting tree, 
Where in life’s morning, Mary, 
Our vows of love were made— . 
Vows never, never broken, 
Beneath its sylvan shade. 


'Tis many a long year, Mary, 
Since on that day we met; 

And the flush of youth has faded, 
But 'tis green in memory yet. 

And how often, led by fancy, 
Together do we stray, 

When the twilight hour is stealing, 
To the trysting far away. 


And our hearts seem very young again, 
As we think of days gone by: 

But I see thy bosom throbs, Mary, 
And tears! they fill thine eye. 

Ah, well I know the reason— 
Our little one that died; 

God “ doeth all things well,” Mary, 
Whatever may betide. 


He took our precious darling 
Up to his home above; 

O, ‘twas a sad, sad parting 
From him, our only love! 

‘Tis well—our little lamb now 
Is free from sin and care, 

And mid the soft green pastures, 
He'll rove forever there. 


It is the hour of prayer, love; 
Come, let us kneel and pray, 
And thank the blessed One who gave 
And tok our child away! 
And ask him still to lead us 
As he hath these many years; 
He's been our hope alone, our trust 
In this the vale of tears. 


I may be first to go, love, 
To the dear lamb in the sky; 

But joy—you know the way that leads 
To the blessed fold on high. 

And should you go before, dearest— 
The first to bid adieu, 

O, kiss the little one for me, 
And say, “I'm coming, too.” 


’Twill be but very soon, Mary, 
When I am left alone, 

That the old church-bell’s tolling 
Will tell that I am gone; 


When a mound beside thine own, love, 
With flowers springing o'er, 

And the little one between us, 
Will tell that life’s no more. 


+ > 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR. 
A SCOTTISH TALE. 


BY MRS, 8. A. NOWELL. 


THERE was a calm, quiet wooing in a little 
cottage at Dry-hope, on a January evening in 
1794. The wooer was Isaac Watt, a young 
man who lived a peaceful life, as a shepherd, 
on the hillside overhanging the Solway Frith. 
Helen Keith had been a bit of a coquette, and 
many of the young shepherd lads had been 
smarting under the effect of her caprices. She 
was not very beautiful; but she was a bright, 
neat little Scottish maiden, with a pair of 
roguish eyes, and hair that glowed perhaps 
with too bright a hue for some people’s taste, 
but which seemed juet to suit her style of 
face. 

At any rate, they were attractive enough 
to make Alick Halbert lose his heart; and to 
send him off to a foreign shore when he found 
that she did not care for him. Nor was this 
the worst. John Ross took her disdain so 
much to heart, that he fell into a dreadful 
fever, in which he raved continually of 
“bonnie Helen Keith.” He survived the 
fever, but the poor fellow’s brain was never 
quite right. Helen was sincerely grieved at 
this misfortune. It broke her of her coquetry 
for awhile, and made her resolve never to flirt 
again. But she broke her resolution twenty 
times after this; and even tried to try it upon 
Isaac Watt. At the first trial, he met her 
with such a serene, straight-forward look, that 
the little coquette was fairly abashed. She 
recalled all the arts which had succeeded so 
well with others, but not one of them would 
answer here. He calmly told her at once that 
he was proof against all such things, and that 
he should despise any one who persisted in it. 
To be despised by Isaac Watt would be a 
misfortune indeed, and she gave up at once. 
On this January night, then, the lover was 
determined that everything should be definite- 
ly settled. He had a little pleasant home, a 
Dry-hope, and had furnished it simply, yet 
with taste; and there was a pretty garden 
spot that might be made profitable as well as 
ornamental the next suiamer, when bouquets 
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of flowers and boxes of strawberries should be 
in demand. 

It was thus that he dreamed of happiness ; 
and when he entered Widow Keith’s door, it 
was with a heart that overflowed with thanks- 
giving. Helen was so pleasant and kind, and 
seemed so interested in his little plans for her 
comfort and convenience, that he, in imagina- 
tion saw all his wishes accomplished. It was 
agreed that two months hence there should be 
a wedding at the widow's, and a little party 
afterwards at their own home. 

As he came out, Helen attended him to the 
door. For the first time, he drew her to his 
heart and gave her the betrothal kiss, and she, 
blushing and trembling, forgetting her thou- 
sand little coquettish ways that once would 
have made her shrink away from him, now re- 
turned it, as frankly and almost as ardently as 
it was given. 

She bade him good-night, and then, per- 
ceiving that it began to snow, she called after 
him to speed on his way as fast as possible. 
He heard the loving warning and gave back a 
cheery shout: Helen “went back to her own 
little room. What was it that had over- 
shadowed the brightness that so flooded it 
but ten minutes ago? She could not tell; but 
there were dim, misty shapes in every corner, 
and the cheerful fire that had so illumined 
their faces during their fond and loving talk, 
had smouldered away to a mass of fast black- 
ening coals. Haggard faces seemed staring 
at the girl through the window-panes, and an 
involuntary horror seemed to seize upon her, 
soul and body. She sat down by the hearth 
without renewing the fire, and watched its 
decay. The wind howled and the snow soon 
covered the windows, making it impossible to 
see out of them. And still her heart kept going 
out upon the lonely moors—the lonely _hill- 
sides, where the shepherds—her shepherd, too 
—were watching their helpless herds. 

She grew cold, less with the absence of fire, 
than with her own terrible thoughts. Was all 
this new born happiness to melt away like the 
snow-flakes? Was there nothing to compen- 
sate her for these hours of agony? The night 
before, she had looked through the long vista 
of the future, and seen prophetic visions of 
delight that seemed strangely clouded now; 
and yet she could not tell by what mysterious 

eprocess she had arrived at this stage of 
feeling. 

“T am always foolish when the wind blows,” 
she said, at last to herself. “To-morrow 
morning I shall awake full of life and hope, 
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and the glorious certainty of being loved! .0, 
why did I throw away my precious time in 
heartless coquetry, when I might have been 
this man’s wife months ago? If anything 
happens to him to-night! but no, God will not 
dash this cup from my lips, just as I am be- 
ginning to be grateful to him for the blessing 
he has bestowed.” 

With the words on her lips she fell asleep, 
Hours and hours afterwards, her mother, on 
rising, found her, with her hand supporting a 
pale cheek that looked faded and withered in 
the broad beams of the sun that was shining 
into the little parlor window. 

“ Why, Helen! lazy girl! not yet undressed? 
What in the world are you thinking of?” 

“Of Hawkshaw Clench, mother, where I 
know poor Isaac is lying. I have seen him 
in my dreams, beneath the tall trees that are 
groaning in the wind and singing his dirge. 
Mother, mother! is God just when he lets his 
creatures perish in the snow ?” 

“ Helen! why do you talk so wildly? You 
are nervous from sitting up so long. Isaac is 
safe enough for all we know; and if not, it is 
wicked to talk as you are talking.” 

But even as the reproof passed her lips, her 
daughter lifted up such a woe-begone face, full 
of such unutterable anguish, that the mother’s 
heart.quaked within her, lest her words might 
indeed be prophetic of a woe to come. She 
undrew the bolt that fastened the door, and 
attempted to open it. The snow was piled to 
the top of the door, and fell inwards with a 
dull, soft sound, that struck on the widow's 
heart. 

“Poor girl!” she said, “she may be right, 
after all. It must have been a dreadful night 
indeed.” 

She went back to the poor girl sitting there 
in her weakness, with a feeling of pity at her 
heart that she could not restrain; and spoke 
so kindly and gently to her, that the tears 
sprang from Helen’s eyes. The mother did 


‘not know that she had saved her child’s reason 


by the utterance of those few simple words; 
but so it was. 


When Isaac Watt first left Helen, he saw 
that there was a wild night approaching. But 
the sense of happiness was so great in his heart, 
that he was barely conscious that such a night 
might deprive him of some of his flock. He 
heard her call with a sensation of unwonted 
delight. He had neither mother nor sister to 
be interested for him. It was the first time 


that a woman’s sympathy had been awakened 
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enorgh to express wny anxiety for him; and | The forenoon wore on, and still the cottage 
the consciousness that this woman was all his, | lay buried in snow which darkened the win- 
own, and that such watchful tenderness would | dows and effectually precluded the inmates 


| 


be his always, was the sweetest he had ever 
experienced. 

He had seen thirty years go by, and as yet | 
no sound of love from a woman’s voice had | 
broken the dull monetony of a bachelor’s life. | 
How dear it had all at once become, cannot be | 
told, save by those who have experienced such | 
loneliness of heart. And then he thought of | 
Helen’s mother. She had ever favored his 
suit—ever shown, by her manner, how fully | 
she trusted him; how gladly she could put | 
her daughter’s happiness in his keeping; how | 


. more than willing she would be to own him as | 


ason, All this had been very gratifying to_ 
the lonely man; and while he had resolutely 
put down every attempt of Helen to trifle with 
him, he had trembled to think he might lose 
her by that very exercise of power. 

Even when the blinding snow had driven 
against his face, he had not ceased to think of 
all these things and to take comfort from them. 
And now that the storm raged so fearfully, he 
battled all the more manfully against it, be- 
cause his life had acquired a two-fold value in 
hiseyes. He had something now to battle 
for—something to protect from the storms of 
the world. He drew his ‘short shepherd's 
plaid around him, with as much pride as if it 
had been the tartan of the Stuarts, and walked 
on and on, until the snow reached his knees, 
making it almost impossible for him to travel 
through it. Trampling it down flercely as a 
strong animal makes his way through thick 
underbrush, by strong will and strong limb he 
kepton. He was now one mass of snow— 
literally a snow man, as children fashion them 
ingardens. His shepherd’s cap, or bonnet, as 
they call the head covering for men in Scot- 
land, was piled up with the fleecy snow, until 
it formed a perfect pyramid; while the broad 
shoulders assumed a new breadth, that was 
hever seen between John O’Groat’s house and 
Land’s End. Now it reaches his elbows; and, 
for a while, he fights manfully to keep them 
above thesnow banks, but in vain. Then his 
shoulders bend beneath the heavy load, and 
he falls forward and sinks altogether into the 
Yielding mass; still only ahalf mile, as the 
crow flies, from Helen Keith’s door. For he 
had been wandering in a circle all the tine 
and had unconsciously come back within this 
little half mile ! 


At the widow’s, all was dread suspense. 


from any egress. With difficulty, Mrs. Keith 
had made a fire, for the smoke was driven 
down the chimney which was covered with 
snow. After many trials, the snow apparent- 
ly melted away by the action of the smoke, for 
the fire burned clear and cheerful, on the 
ample hearth. 

She had almost forced Helen to take some 
tea and toast, but the poor girl soon relapsed 
into her dreamy state, and appeared to be still 
troubled with the vision of her lover lying 
dead in Hawkshaw Clench—a deep glen be- 
tween Blackhouse and Dry-hope, and full of 
trees. In vain did Mrs. Keith combat the wild 
assertion. She persisted that she saw him 
still. 

IfHelen would but open her eyes, her 
mother thought these fancies would disappear ; 
but there she sat, with the white lids closed 
tightly and her limbs rigid as iron. Wearied 
with her efforts to afouse her, Mrs. Keith 
drew her work-table to the fire, and took out 
her Sewing. The old clock ticking in the cor- 
ner told her that it was high*noon; and the 
thought that, as yet, none knew their lonely 
and desolate state, nor, perhaps, would learn 
it until their food, which happened at that time 
to be scanty, should be entirely exhausted, 
was far from being pleasant or encouraging. 

It was about two in the afternoon, when she 
heard her own mame and Helen’s repeatedly 
called. She had no means of answering by 
any sign, save by heaping on fresh wood, hop- 
ing that the smoke might lead the speaker to 
discover the spot where the house lay con- 
cealed. Neager and nearer grew the sounds, 
until she believed that she could distinguish 
familiar voices. Helen sat still, giving no sign 
that she heard anything. At length the snow 
that had fallen against the open door, success- 
fully barring every breath of air, began mys- 
teriously to move, and a great wooden shovel 
was thrust into the room. It was plied so 
vigorously that it had ‘soon cleared off the 
snow, and a man’s form appeared at the 
opening. 

“We are bringing a man to your door, Mrs. 
Keith, who has nearly or quite perished in the 
snow. This was the nearest house, and we 
shall require your kind aid in trying if there 
still be life in him.” 

Her only answer was to place a bed before 
the glowing fire, and to bring out her blankets 


and the few stimulants which the house af - 
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forded. By this time four persons were bring- 
ing in the body of a man which they placed 
upon the bed, after withdrawing it farther 
from the fire, so as not to apply the heat too 
suddenly. Mrs. Keith saw at once that it was 
Isaac Watt who was thus brought in, and she 
endeavored to intercept the view from Helen. 
There was no need. Without opening her 
eyes for a moment, the girl approached the 
bed. She opened the vest, and laid her hand 
upon the heart. No one else had perceived 
that it beat; but Helen calmly proclaimed it, 


and directed the measures to be used for 
restoration. The scene that followed cannot 
be described. Hope and fear alternately pos- 
sessed the hearts of Mrs. Keith and the friend- 
ly shepherds; but in Helen was the absence 
of all emotion. 

It was not until the sufferer came to full and 
perfect consciousness, though sadly swollen, 
and pained by the slightest movement, that 
Helen unclosed her eyes. With a joyful cry, 
she sank on her knees beside him, and offered 
up the most affecting thanksgiving that was 
ever poured out from mortal lips. Weak as 
an infant, her lover could only lie passively 
with hisgiand in hers, and look the love he 
could not speak. The stout shepherds turned 
away to hide their tears. 


They had found him by the path that led 
down to Hawkshaw Clench. The glen was 
entirely filled up, so that even the tops of the 
trees could not be seen. Hundreds of dead 
sheep lay around, and: two men and a woman 
had perished in the snow. Perhaps the deep 
love in the heart of Isaac Watt had warmed 
it back to life. Long years afterward, he 
would tell the tearful story of his rescue, to a 
little grandchild that bore the dear name of 
Helen. 


. 
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LARGE ARMIES. 


The city of Thebes had a hundred gates and 
could send out at each gate 10,000 fighting 
men and 200 chariots—in all, 1,000,000 men 
and 20,000 chariots. 

The army of Terah, king of Ethiopia, con- 
sisted of 1,000,000 men and 300 chariots of war. 

Sesostris, king of Egypt, led against his ene- 
mies 500,000 men, 24,000 cavalry, and 27 scythe 
armed chariots. 1491 B.C. 

Hamilcar went from Carthage and landed 
near Palermo. He had a fleet of 2000 ships, 
and 3000 small. vessels, and a land force of 
200,000 men. At the battle in which he was 
defeated, 150,000 were slain. 

A Roman fleet, led by Regulus against 
Carthage, consisted of 330 vessels, with 140,000 
men. The Carthaginian fleet numbered 350 
vessels withe150,000 men. 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


\ 
At the battle of Cann there'were of the 
Romans, including allies, 80,000 foot, and 6000 


‘horse; of the Carthaginians. 40,000 foot and 


10,000 horse. Of these, 70,000 were slain in 
all, and of 10,000 taken prisoners more than 
half were slain. 

Hannibal, during his campaign in Italy and 
Spain,: plundered 400 towns and destroyed 
300,000 men. 

Ninus, the Assyrian king, about 2200 years 
B. C., led against the Bactrians his army, con- 
sisting of 1,700,000 foot, 200,000 horse, and 46 
chariots armed with scythes. 

Italy, a little before Hannibal’s time, was 
able to send into the fleld nearly 1,000,000 men, 

Semiramis employed 2,000,000 men in build- 
ing the mighty Babylon. She took 100,000 


Indian prisoners at the battle of the Indus, and‘ 
sunk 1000 boats. 


Sennacherib lost_in a single night 185.000 
men by the destroying angel.—2 Kings 19: 
37 


A short time after the taking of Babylon, 
the forces of Cyrus consisted of 600,000 foot, 
120,000 horse, and 2000 chariots armed with 
scythes. 

An army of Cambyses, 50,000 strong, was 
buried up in the desert of Africa by a south 
wind. ‘ 

When Xerxes arrived at Thermopyle, his 
land and sea forces amounted to 2,641,610, ex- 
clusive of eunuchs, women, sutlers, etc., in all 
numbering 5,283,820. So ‘say Herodotus, 
Plutarch and Isocrates. 

The army of Artaxerxes, before the battle 
of Cunexa, amounted to about 1,200,000. 

Ten thousand horses and about 100,000 foot 
fell on the fatal field of Issus. 

The force of Darius at Arbela numbered 
more than 1,000,000. The Persians lost 90,000 
men in this battle; Alexander about 500 men. 
So says Diodorus. Arian says the Persians in 
this battle lost 300,000; the Greeks 1200. 

THE LATE COMMODORE PERCIVAL. 

A friend writes us:—*I heard a very char- 
acteristic anecdote of the late commodore, 
from one of his officers, the other day. While 
he was in the Cyane, in one of the Mediterra- 
nean ports, he happened into a hotels where 
were congregated several English officers of 
the navy, and in the course of conversation 
the commodore said something obnoxious to 
the dignity or nationality of one of the number, 
at which he told him he should give him ‘sat- 
isfaction’ for it. He accordingly stepped out, 
and returning with two loaded pistols, gave 
one to Commodort Jack. Eyeing the weapon 
for a moment, he asked the ae “+ 
* Give 


The talents by which most politicians a 
quire offices, are the reverse of ch 
best qualify them for filling them, 


those whi 


4 
| 
| 
| for what you have just said.’ 
€ anne mad Jack took his chapeau from 
oo e ead, and, tossing it into the air, fired a 
- a it as it went up, saying to the 
ishinan, I can give you such satisfaction 
ee i ¥ that.’ The blustering officer was satisfied 
erely by seeing the shot.—Boston Gazette. 
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LIFE. 


BY B. C. LEECH, 


Life has its sorrows, 
Its trials and fears; 

Its sad disappointments, 
Its season of tears. 

Cold winds sweep o’er us, 
Rude bursts the storm, 


The kind and the loving 
Before it are borne. 


Life has its pleasures, 
Its skies that are bright, 
Days that are beaming 
With gayest delight; 
Seasons of gladness 
Without the alloy, 
With nought to o’ershadow 
Our heaven of joy. 


Life is a mixture 
Of pleasure and pain ; 
Of smiling and weeping, 
Of sunshine and rain. 
As such we must take it— 
Do all that we can 
To please the Great Ruler, 
And benefit man. 


+ > 


[ORIGINAL.] 


THE DEFRAUDED HEIR. 


BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


I was brought up to the medical profession, 
although I never graduated asa physician. It 
Was an incident that occurred during my pu- 
pillage which made me adopt the profession of 
a detective officer, and I cannot do better than 
illustrate my experiences by relating it to the 
reader. 

My father was a respectable merchant, liv- 
ing in the city of New York. He bestowed 
# good an education on me as he could afford, 
and then placed me in the office of Doctor 
Lignon, who resided in a large country vil- 
lage, for the purpose of studying medicine. 
Iwas then eighteen years of age, and was to 
remain with him until I was twenty-one, and 
then enter a medical college. 

I was very fond of reading, and soon ex- 
hausted the doctor's library. From my very 
boyhood I possessed an analytical mind. I 
never allowed anything to escape my observa- 
tion. The most trivial circumstances, which 


to others would appear unworthy of notice, 
were recorded by m®, treasured up in my 
memory, and ultimately supplied a missing 
link in some chain. 

Doctor Lignon did a large practice, and af- 
forded a very good school for a student. I 
had not been with him two years before I was 
of considerable use to my tutor, being able to 


visit the poorer classes of patients, and attend 
to office practice. 


Among the docter'St patients was a Mr. 
Stephen Barton, a wealthy gentleman who 
lived about three miles from the village. He 


was a widower with an only son, a boy about 
four years of age. His brother, Mr. Amos 
Barton, also resided with him. The latter was 
reported to be a very pious man, at all events 
he visited church regularly. 

One day Doctor Lignon was sent for in a 
great hurry to attend Mr. Stephen Barton, 
who had been taken witha fit. The poor gen- 
tleman, however, died before he reached the 
house. A few days afterwards I learned from 
the doctor that young Henry Barton had been 
left heir to all his immense wealth, and his 
uncle was sole executor to the will; there was 
a provision in the will that if the young lad 
died before he reached the age of twenty-one 
years, the whole of the property was to revert 
to the uncle, Amos Barton. 

It was about this time that I noticed my 
tutor paid very frequent visits to Barton 
Manor House, although there was no one ill 
there. I noticed this more particularly, as I 
knew that Doctor Lignon was no great friend 
to Amos Barton. I had frequently heard him 
observe that he looked upon Mr. Stephen Bar- 
ton’s brother as a hypocrite. I also noticed 
that a great change came over the doctor in a 
few days; his manners were generally open 
and frank, and he possessed a naturally great 
flow of spirits; but suddenly all this changed, 
he became moody and reserved. His health 
also seemed to give way, he grew pale and 
sallow. This set me to thinking, and I won- 
dered in my own mind what could be the cause 
of it. 

One morning about a week after Mr. Bar- 
ton’s funeral, I entered the surgery before the 
doctor was up. The first thing which struck 
my attention was a glass mortar on the table. 
I concluded that my tutor had left it there, 
and must have prepared some medicine during 
the night. I examinedthe mortar, and found 
some small crystals at the bottom of it, which 
emitted a strong odor of prussic acid. I also 
noticed that the bottle containing antimonial 
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wine, and the one containing chloroform were 
displaced. 

“So, so,” thought I to myself, “the doctor 
must have been preparing medicine late last 
night. But what kind of ease in the world can 
it be that requires cyanoret of potash, chloro- 
form and antimonial wine, for those are the 
medicines he used? Why there’s enough of 
the first drug left to poison half the village. 
Well, here’s a problem for me to solve, that’s 
all ” 


I made a note of the circumstance in a co- 
pious mote book which I carried about with 
me. I then commenced my daily reading, and 
continued to be thus unremittingly engaged 
until evening, when the doctor entered the 
office. 

“ Well, James,” said he, divesting himself of 
his overcoat, “ busily engaged,I see. What is 
the subject of your studies to-day ?” 

“Tam very much interested in a curious 
French book which I found in the library,” I 
returned. 

“Indeed, I was not aware you could read 
French.” 

“O, yes, I can read it as well as English. I 
taught myself.” 

“There are a good many French books in 
the library. What subject does the one you 
are reading treat on?” 

“It appears to be a philosophical treatise on 
different subjects. Iam now reading an essay 
on the ‘Art of producing the exact appear- 
ance of death.’” 

The doctor started and turned pale, he 
snatched the book from my hand, and hurried- 
ly exclaimed: 

“ James, you had better be studying the 
bones. This book is not for you to read just 
yet. I may let you have it by-and-by.” 

So saying he hurried from the apartment. 
I was confounded for a moment or two, and 
then a subdued light entered my mind, and I 
took my note book from my pocket and made 


another entry, 


A few days after this occurrence a mysteri- 
ous kind of disease made its appearance in 
the neighborhood called the black tongue; a 
great many persons were taken sick with it, 
and several died, Within ten days of Stephen 
Barton’s death, his little son, Henry Barton, 
was committed to the grave. Every one who 
attended the funeral thought that it was 
shocking that father and son should both die 
within such a short time of each other, and 
no one appeared more concerned than Amos 
Barton. His grief was so natural that even 


his enemies were constrained to acknowledge 
that in the present instance he had shown 
himself most disinterested. He could not 
have mourned more if his own son had died, 

After young Henry Barton’s funeral, Doctor 
Lignon returned home for the first time with- 
in two days. I had, however, visited the most 
urgent calls, and had managed very well. 

“ What a terrible sudden death that of young 
Barton was,” said I, “ what was his disease 9” 

“Black tongue,” replied the doctor, curt- 
ly, as if he wished to put an end to the 
conversation. 

“TI have heard something about this disease, 
but know nothing about it,” was my reply. 

“It is a mysterious disease that has lately 
made its appearance in this country, supposed 
to be taken from animals; it affects human be- 
ings from the use of the milk taken from cows 
that have the disease; but look into Cope- 
land’s Medical Encyclopedia, and you will 
find a very able article on it.” 

.I was no sooner alone than I examined the 
work referred to, I read the article over two 
or three times, and was entranced by it. I 
' learned how rare the disease was, the strange 
pathological developments in persons dying 
from it, and the fine opportunities which were 
offered for scientific examination. 

A sudden ideaentered my mind—it haunted 
me all day—and in the middle of the night I 
put it into execution. Forgive me, reader, I 
was an ardent student in my profession, and 
perhaps might never have an opportunity of 
investigating this strange malady again. I 
determined to exhume young Harry’s body. 

The cemetery where he was buried was re- 
moved about a mile from the village. The 
road to it was a dreary one at the best; but 
especially was this the case when darkness was 
over the face of the earth. 

It was a cold November night when I start- 
ed on my fearful errand. The wind whistled 
through the leafless trees, and by its moaning 
and sobbing I almost fancied it seemed con- 
scious that a grave was about to be desecrated, 
Until the limits of the village were passed, I 
got on very well; but when I reached the 
dark road leading to the cemetery, I must con- 
fess my heart began to fail me. I whistled to 
distract my attention, I sang, I even called out 
in a loud voice. It was no use, I felt my cour- 
age fast oozing away; but shame for my own 
fears, and an ardent desire to investigate this 
mysterious disease, made me proceed. 

At last I reached the cemetery gate, and 


with a trembling hand opened the massive 
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The grave where the body was laid 
was at the further end of the cemetery, and I 
had, as it were, to walk through a whole city 
of graves before I reached it. How I reached 
jt [know not, for by this time my fears had al- 
most unmanned me. My legs trembled under 
me, and Various horrible incidents I had read 
jn the course of my life all rushed into my 
mind in the most vivid manner. I could just 
trace the form of the white tonibstones which 
lay in my path. Twenty times I had trans- 
formed them into spectres, and fancied they 
wére advancing towards me. More than once 
I turned my back to fly from the spot, but a 
more powerful feeling than fear prevented me, 
namely, the love of science. 

At last I reached the spot where the boy lay 
buried. I could distinctly trace the form of 
the newly-made grave. I put my lantern on 
the ground, and untied the sack I had brought 
with me for the removal of the body, and 
which now contained the spade and other in- 
struments necessary for exhuming the body. 
As I proceeded in my work, my ardor in- 
creased, and all my superstitious fears left me. 
The earth was easily loosened, and in a short 
time two large heaps were raised on both 
sides of me. I soon reached the coffin, and a 
little more exertion served to bring it entirely 
insight. I was very strong, and had no diffi- 
culty whatever in raising it up, and placing it 
on the edge of the grave. This done I un- 
serewed the lid, but before taking out the 
body I thought I would take a peep atit. I 
brought the lantern to bear on the face. I 
started back in consternation; the lantern fell 
to the ground, but fortunately was not extin- 
guished. I knew young Henry Barton's fea- 
tures perfectly well, and those of the corpse 
were none of his! 

I picked up the lantern, and again examined 
the features of the deceased. They were en- 
tirely unknown to me. I seated myself on 
one of the mounds of earth, and remained for 
at least a quarter of an hour absorbed by my 
reflections. I then rose up, re-adjusted the 
coffin lid, and again consigned the body to the 
grave. The hole was soon filled in. The 
work finished, I hastened home, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour I was seated in the doctor’s 
office without any one having been aware of 
my absence. That night I made another en- 
tryin my note book. This time it was a 
longer one than usual. , 

I felt deeply interested in this mystery, and 
determined to investigate it to the end. For 
that purpose I asked leave of Doctor Lignon 
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to visit New York on business. I set off the 
next morning, and made some important dis- 
coveries’which I shall relate by-and-by to the 
reader; but on one point I was entirely un- 
successful, but I learned sufficient to compro- 
mise Doctor Lignon in my eyes, and I deter- 
mined not to return to him. I wrote to him, 
stating that I had made up my mind I would 
adopt another profession. I need not now en- 
ter into the reasons which made me turn de- 
tective officer, as they have nothing to do 
with the matter in question; suffice it to say 
that in a few years I became quite famous, and 
had as much business as I could attend to. I 
married and settled myself in the upper part 
of New York city. 


One January evening, eighteen years after 
I had left Doctor Lignon’s, I returned home as 
usual after the labors of the day. I found my 
wife seated by a cheering fire, and the tea-urn 
hissing on the table, on which too was placed 
the tea service, and the toast racks fastened to 
the fender, betokened that the evening meal 
was waiting for me. 

“ Home at last, dear James,” said my wife. 
“T have been waiting tea for you some time.” 

“ Yes, I was engaged longer at the office of 
the chief of police than I expected to-day. 
By-the-by, who do you think I met on Broad- 
way to-day ?” 

“T don’t know. Who?” 

“No other than Amos Barton.” 

I should have said that my wife came from 
the village where Doctor Lignon lived, and 
was well acquainted with all the parties men- 
tioned in this history. 

“Indeed,” she replied, “did he speak to 
you?” 

“O, yes; it appears he intends running for 
Congress. He solicited my influence; but of 
course I did not promise it to him.” 

“It is very strange, but father never liked 
that man. There was something in his coun- 
tenance or his manner which was very repul- 
sive to him.” 

“ A great many people share his prejudices, 
my dear,’ I returned. “Amos Barton is by 
no means a general favorite. I remember 
when I was a pupil at Doctor Lignon’s I used 
to hate him.” 

“ And yet no one can tell why they dislike 
him. They can bring no immoral act against 
him. Did you ever hear anything tangible 
proved against him ?” . 

“ Never.” 


“Do you remember how strangely he came 
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in for his property? I was but a little girl 
then, still I recollect distinctly the sensation it 
made. His brother and nephew died within 
ten days of each other. It was very curious.” 

“Very.” 

I suppose I uttered this word in a very pe- 
culiar manner, for my wife put down her cup 
which she was in the act of raising to her 
mouth, and glanced curiously at me. 

“ What do you mean by that ‘very?” said 
my wife. “Now, James, I know by your 
manner that you have a secret to tell me.” 

“My dear, what secret should I know ?” 

“TI don’t know; but you are so different 
from other men—you have such an extraor- 
dinary faculty for tracing matters out—I am 
certain you know more about that affair than 
you pretend.” 

At that moment there was a ring at the 
bell, and the servant girl entered almost di- 
rectly afterwards and handed me a sealed en- 
velope. I glanced at the outside, and saw 
that it had “House’s Printing Telegraph 
Company” printed on the outside of it. I 
hurriedly broke the seal, and drew from the 
red envelope a long slip of paper, on which 
was printed the following message : 


“Come to me immediately. I am dying, 
and have something of importance to commu- 
nicate to you. Docror Lienon, 

“ A——, New York.” 


I handed the despatch to my wife. 

“Must you go?” said she, with-a shade of 
disappointment in her voice. 

“T must indeed,” I rejoined. “I have some 
idea as to the nature of the communication he 
has to make, and leaving out of consideration 
my duty as his former pupil, I must go for 
other reasons.” 

“ Well, dear, of course I can make no oppo- 
sition; you wont stay longer than is neces- 
fary, I am sure.” 

“Let me see, it is now seven o’clock. The 
train leaves at eight. I can be at my destina- 
tion by to-morrow morning.” * 

Kissing my wife good-by, I hurried off. It 
was bitter cold in the streets, and the snow 
was falling in large flakes. In spite of the ob- 
struction caused by the snow, I reached the 
depot in good time, and taking a seat in a car 
near the stove, ina few minutes I was pro- 
ceeding on my way to my destination. 

The stove heated the cars thoroughly, and 
I lay back in my seat, and yielding to the 
relaxation caused by the warmth, I closed my 
eyes, and in a very short time I was fast 


asleep. While in this condition I had a cur. 
ous-dream, I thought I was in a court of jus 
tice, and that a prisoner was placed at the bar 
charged with conspiracy and abduction. The 
prisoner’s face appeared to be perfectly fami). 
iar to me, although I could not recollect who 
it was. I also recognized the tonds of his 
voice. Iasked myself over and over again 
who it could be. While endeavoring to reco. 
lect, I thought some one whispered in my ear 
that it was Mr. Amos Barton, 

The hame was pronounced so distinetly 
that I awoke. I discovered that a man and 
woman seated before me were conversing in 
a low tone together, and that one of them had 
pronounced Mr. Barton’s name. I still pre- 
tended to be asleep, but examined my fellow- 
travellers with a scrutinizing glance. I found 
they were common-looking people, evidently 
past the meridian of life. They were meanly 
clad. The man evidently was an_ habitual 
drunkard, and the woman, with her hard face, 
and dark marks under her eyes, led me to 
suspect that she was an opium eater. Mr, 
Barton’s name aroused my curiosity. In spite 
of the old adage I determined to listen. 

“T tell you,” said the woman, in a tone of 
remonstrance, “ you can’t deceive him much 
longer. He’ll find out that the boy ran away 
from us, and then good-by to our allowance.” 

“ How can he find it out,” returned the 
man, in a gruff voice, “if you only keepa 
quiet tongue in your head? But you always 
have sueh a confounded lot to say—” 

“ It’s all very well, Ralph, your talking in 
that manner; but what would you do when 
he cross-examines you so closely if I didn’t 
put in my say. I tell you he would floor you 
directly, and then we might hook for the 
money, that’s all.” 

“ I should like to see him dare to refuse it,” 
returned the man, in a determined voice; “if 
he did I'd blow—blame me if I wouldn’t— 
although he has that bit of paper that I signed 
his name to. I tell you, we haven't lived on 
him eighteen years for nothing.” 

“Suppose you tell him his nephew is 
dead ?” 

“ Bah, that would be of no use. He’s such 
a stingy beggar, he’d stop the supplies at once. 
No, no, you must leave me to manage him. 
I'll tell him that I know where he is, and that 
will keep him in dread, and he'll fork over 
without a word.” 

“Now, Ralph, suppose he should be deter- 
mined not to give you any more, what would 
you do?” 
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«What would Ido? I would say to him, 
“Look here, Mr. Barton, if you don’t send me 
the money you owe me to 222 East Broad- 
way before three days have expired, then if 
you don’t see the State prison looming in the 
distance, I’m a Dutchman.” 

“Well, I hope we shall be successful, that’s 
all. Ihave my doubts, however.” * 

After this they relapsed into silence, and 
did not speak any more until they reached 
their destination. I made a few notes of this 
conversation in my pocket book. 

About two o’clock the next day I reached 
the end of my journey, and was at Doctor 
Lignon’s house. I rung the bell and was at 
once shown upstairs. The moment I entered 
the doctor’s bedroom I started back in horror. 
Familiar as I had been with scenes of suffer- 
ing, I had never met with one equal to this. 
Eighteen years had elapsed since I had seen 
Doctor Lignon, and he was now scarcely re- 
cognizable. Time had not dealt very kindly 
with him, for he was now an old, old man. 
What little hair he had left was snowy white, 
even his eyebrows were bereft of every parti- 
de of color. His body was attenuated to a 
most frightful degree.’ It was plainly to be 
perceived he was suffering from some painful 
organic disease. His face was unearthly pale, 
not a common pallor, but'a sallow, waxy pale- 
ness, which it is difficult to describe, but 
which when once seen can never be forgotten. 
A dark circle enclosed each eye, and by the 
very contrast with the rest of his face, gave a 
fearful expression to it. His eyes shone 
brightly, but were sunk deep in their orbits. 
His cheeks had fallen in, his chin had become 
prominent, and his thin, wasted hands shook 
as if he were affected with palsy. 

About a year prior to his present condition, 
he noticed for the first time a small pimple on 
his tongue. He thought at first it was occa- 
sioned by being grazed against his teeth. He 
applied caustic to it; but instead of healing 
it up, it broke out into a small ulcer. This 
showed no disposition to heal, and by-and-by 
he experienced strong lancinating pains 
through it. This alarmed him, and he went 
to New York to consult Doctor M——, and 
Doctor P——, the famous professors of sur- 
gery. The moment they saw it, they decided 
that it was cancer, and all that remained for 
the invalid to do was to go home and prepare 
for death, an operation being eitirely 
unjustifiable. 

He returned home, and in spite of the sur- 
geon’s opinion, and his own experience in 


such cases, continued to hope against hope, 
The ulceration, however, continued to spread 
rapidly. Hectic fever set in, and his digestive 
powers gave way. He was obliged to keep 
his bed, and then it was that the conviction 
was forced on his mind that he must die. His 
sufferings now became frightful to contem- 
plate. But physical pain was nothing com- 
pared to the pangs Of hisconscience. He felt 
that he must soon stand in the presence of his 
Maker. He knew he had committed 4, fear- 
ful wrong, and the sole idea of his mind now 
was to repair it.» At last the thought struck 
him to apply to me, and for this purpose he 
sent me the telegraphic despatch, in reply to 
which summons I now stood before him. 

“TI know my days are numbered,” said the 
old doctor, after he had given me the forego- 
ing particulars of his case. “My disease is 
utterly incurable. But, James, I have a fear- 
ful confession to make to you, one which I 
fear will drag me down.to perdition, unless I 
atone for it by endeavoring to make restitu- 
tion. O, James, how can I summon up reso- 
lution enough to tell you what a guilty wretch 
Iam?” 

“Perhaps I already know something’ of the 
matter of which you would speak,” I 
returnéd, 

“Impossible! No living soul save one 
knows it. O God, must I reveal my own 
shame? Must I tell how guilty I have been? 
I cannot, I cannot!” And the old man buried 
his head in the pillow. 

I sincerely pitied him, and determined that 
I would begin the subject myself. 

“Doctor,” said I, “you had a companion 
in the transaction to which you refer.” 

“T had, I had! But how can you know 
anything about it? Can it be possible that 
you could have suspected anything at the 
tinte ?” 

“T know all; and to spare you the shame 
of confessing, I will repeat to you the partic- 
ulars of the transaction which brings remorse 
to your dying bed. Eigteen years ago Mr. 
Stephen Barton died, leaving an only son heir 
to his immense wealth. Mr. Amos Barton 
was appointed his guardian. By some means, 
I know not what, he persuaded you to assist 
him in his nefarious designs. You adminis- 
tered a preparation to the rightful heir which 
produced the effect of simulated death. Amos 
Barton procured a body from the University 
Medical College in New York. While Henry 
Barton lay in an insensible condition, his 
body was removed’from the coffin, and substi- 
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tuted by the one obtained from the city.” 

“Great heavens, how did you find all this 
out? I had no idea that any mortal man, 
save the other guilty party, knew anything of 
the matter.” 

I here related the manner in which I had 
ferreted out the truth, with which the reader 
is already acquainted. 

“ But what became of the boy, the rightful 
heir ?” asked the doctor, eagerly. 

“TI don’t know. If you remember at the 
time all this occurred I left your house and 
visited New York. I made every possible 
search, but without any success, except obtain- 
ing information from where Amos Barton ob- 
tained the substitute. I debated a long time 
whether I ought not to make known what I 
had discovered to the authorities. But I 
knew Amos Barton’s influence, and feared I 
should only bring disgrace on myself. Be- 
sides which I could not bear the idea of black- 
ening your fair fame.” 

“O, thank you for your consideration, I did 
not deserve it. But do you think he—” 

The old man hesitated, as if he dared not 
give utterance to his thought. 

“ Murdered him, you would say,” I rejoined. 
“No; this very day I haye discovered that he 
did not make way with him.” 

And I here related the spuveuntion, I had 
heard in the railway car. 

“ God grant that he may still be alive,” said 
the old man, “and now, James, listen to my 
dying words. . Promise me you will use every 
possible exertion to discover young | arton 
and re-instate him into his property. I want 
you also to draw up a plain statement of the 
facts of the case. I will sign it, and you shall 
witness it. In the event of the case coming 
before a jury, it may aid in establishing the 
rightful heir’s claim. Should you discover 
Henry Barton to be dead, of course it will be 
no use to make any movement in the matter, 
for the present occupant of Barton Manor 
House would then be heir-at-law.” 

“T will do everything you require,” I re- 
turned, and I immediately drew up the paper. 
referred to, which Doctor Lignon signed, 
This done he appeared to be more easy in his 
mind, and actually slept some hours, which he 
had not done for some days before. 

Having settled all these matters, I took an 
affectionate farewell of my old tutor. I would 
willingly have remained with him until the 
last moment of his life, but my duties in New 
York required my immediate presence. Had 
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near I would undoubtedly have stayed, for he 
died the next day, and was committed to the 
grave without one soul being in any Way in- 
terested in the event. I make a mistake, 
there was one person interested, and that was 
Amos Barton, for he saved two thousand dol- 
lars a year by the physician’s death, that be- 
ing the sum paid to him for his share in the 
nefarious transaction. 

After I returned to New York, I debated 
in my own mind as to the means to be used to 
discover if Henry Barton was still alive; at 
the same time I set a watch on the premises, 
222 East Broadway, giving orders for the mes- 
senger to inform me the moment he caught 
sight of the man who had been called Ralph, 
and with whom there could be no doubt Har- 
ry Barton had been placed after his removal 
from Barton Manor House, 

I had been home two days when my mes- 
senger informed me that he had seen Ralph 
just enter a restaurant in East Broadway. I 
immediately started for the place, and found 
the man of whom I was in search, seated ina 
box, and occupied in gazing very earnestly on 
a young man about twenty-two years of age, 
who was seated in another box exactly oppo- 
site to him. I placed myself in close contigu- 
ity for the purpose of observing all that 
passed. I was soon rewarded for my trouble, 

Ralph at last seemed satisfied with his scru- — 
tiny, for he left his own box and advanced to 
where the young man was sitting. I could 
overhear all their conversation. 

“Young man,” said he, carelessly seating 
himself by the young man’s side, “ may I ask 
your name ?” 

The person addressed started, for he had 
not seen the man approach. 

“What do you mean?” he replied. “Who 


are you?” 
“ Never mind who I am,” replied Ralph, in 
a gruff voice. “I ask you again what is your 


name? Are you ashamed of it?” 

“My name is Henry Graham. What do 
you want with me ?” 

“No, sir, your name is Henry Murdock, and 
I am your father. It wont do, you know, try- 
ing to disown me; although you did run away 
from home twelve years ago, I have not for- 
gotten you.” 
“ Silence!” returned the young man, in & 
subdued voice. “It is true I ran away from 
your hateful roof. When I lived with you, 
child though I was, I knew you to be a mis 
erable, drunken loafer, and find after twelve 


I known the poor old doctor’s end was so 


years’ absence that you have not reformed.” 
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«Well, come, young man, that’s a pretty 
way for a son to talk to his father.” 

“You my father! You know you lie. Do 
you suppose that when I had the sense to dis- 
eover such was not the case when I was a 
‘child, you can impose upon me now ?” 

«0, it’s all very well for you to deny it, but 
I can prove that you are my son.” 

«You lie again!” returned the young man 
‘with vehemence. “If I thought T had one 
drop of your ignoble hiood in my body, I 
would open a vein watil every particle Grad 
run out. Leave me—your presence annoys 
me—I wish neither to see nor hear from you 
n.” 

« Ah, I see you are riding the high horse. 
I suppose you have been getting on a little in 
the world, and now want to disown your poor 
old father.” 

“ Have done, and leave me, or rather I will 
leave you,” returned the young man, rising 
from his seat, “and listen to me, fellow—if 
you presume to address me again, I will evoke 
the protection of the law, and should that not 
be sufficient to shield me from your ‘persecu- 
tion, I will take the law into my own hands.” 

So stying he left the place. Ralph Mur- 
dock followed him, and I was not far behind, 
The young man entered the St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel. In ten minutes I sent up my card, and 
was at once admitted into his presence. Ina 
few words I explained my business, and was 
perfectly satisfied that I stood in the presence 
of Heyry Barton. The young man related 
his story to me, which amounted to substan- 
tially as follows: 

His first recollections were of living with 
two persons in Avenue A, in the city of New 
York. His reputed parents were the very 
scum of society—the man was a confirmed 
drunkard, the woman a shrew. The abode in 
which he lived was wretched in the extreme. 
He never experienced any kind treatment 
from his pretended father and mother. Curses 
aid blows were all they deigned to bestow 


upon him. His indifference to them soon | 


turned into loathing. 

Some years passed away under this wretch- 
ed treatment, and by the time he had reached 
ten years of age, he was a poor, depressed, 
crouching thing, always on the defensive as if 
he expected a blow to be inflicted on him ev- 
ery moment, in which expectation he was too 
often correct. He was entirely unlike other 
boys ofhis own age. No children’s laugh had 
ever been echoed in his ears; no children’#* 
games had ever released him from the terri- 
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ble monotony of a miserable existence. His 
life was at that tender age shrouded over with 
the dark shadow of despair, and he seemed to 
have all the miseries of a lifetime developed 
in the age ofa child. ‘ 

One day the man returned home even in a 
worse state of intoxication than usual. It 
was rather late in the evening. When the 
man entered he gazed around him as if to find 
some object on which to vent his ill temper. 
His eyes fell upon the boy who sat shivering 
with cold in one corner of the room. The man 
rushed at him, and inflicted blow after blow 
on the boy’s defencéless head. That night he 
ran away, and managed toreach Boston. He 
embarked as cabin boy on board a vessel go- 
ing to the West Indies. He got employment 
in a mercantile house in Jamaica, and gradu- 
ally rose to a responsible position. When he 
had saved a considerable sum of money, he 
determined to again visit the United States to 
try and discover his parentage, and was now 
here for that purpose. 

When Harry Barton had finished his histo- 
ry, we entered into a long conversation as to 
the best means to prove his identity. The 
task was not an easy one, and I saw but one 
way, and that was to get Murdock into our 
power, and make him confess the truth. It 
was to this end that I devoted all my energies. 

The messenger that I had set to watch Mur- 
dock informed me that the day after his meet- 
ing with Henry Barton, he had left by the 
Hudson River cars. I felt certain he had 
gone to inform Amos Barton of the discovery 
of the heir. In two days he had returned 
again. 

My mind was made up what todo. I dis- 

#guised myself as a denizen of the Five Points 
and threw myself in the man’s way, frequent- 
ing the same haunts that he did, and ended by 
making him believe that I belonged to the 
same class as himself. At last he accosted 


me, and we became quite intimate. He then 
proposed to me a bit of business, which was 
no less than the murder of Heary Barton, I 
managed to draw out from him the fact that 
he had been promised five thousand dollars 
by Amos Barton to effect this piece of villauy, 
I seemingly entered eagerly into all his plans, 
and it was decided thathe should give me one 
thousand dollars to assist him. I allowed the 
affair to progress to a certain point until I had 
him completely inmy power. I then revealed 
myself in my true character, and threatened 
him,with immediate arrest unless he would 


make an instant confession, This he did after 
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some little hesitation, and it was properly 
witnessed. 

Armed with this document, the confession 
of Doctor Lignon, and my own knowledge, I 
presented myself to Mr. Amos Barton. When 
I had told my story he at first set me at defi- 
ance ;.but when I read to him the two con- 
fessions, he gave in at‘ once. Henry Barton 
treated him leniently. The uncle resigned all 
the estates to Henry, and then left the coun- 
try for France, where he lived on an annuity 
bestowed upon him by his much injured 
nephew. 

Henry Barton is now one of the most re- 
spected and wealthy gentlemen in the neigh- 
borhood where he resides. Ralph Murdock a 
few years ago died of delirium tremens in the 
Bellevue Hospital,and Amos Barton only livee 
two years after the restitution of the heir to 
his rights. 


A DUTCH SERMON. 


The following admirable production deliv- 
ered before a company of volunteer soldiers 
during the “Revolutionary struggle, upon the 
eve of their going to “ glorious war,” was cal- 
culated to inspire them with more than her- 
culean courage: 

“Mine FRIENTS:—Ven virst you comed 
here, you vas poor and humble, and now, 
mine frients, you is prout and sassy; and you 
has gotten on your unicorns, and dem vit you 
like dongs upon a hog’s pack. Now, mine 
frients, let me tell you dis—a man ish a man if 
he is no plgger as >! dumb. Ven Tavid vent 
out to vite mit Goliah, he took notting mit 
him but von sling. Now, don’t mistaken me, 
mine frients, it was not.a rum sling; no, nor a 
gin sling; no, nor a mint-vater sling; no, it 
vas a sling made vit von hickory schtick. 
Now, ven dis Goliah seed Tavid coming, he 
says, ‘ You von little scrundel, does you come 


to vite me? I vill gife you to de birds of de® 


fielt and de peasts of de air.’ Tavid says, 
‘Goliah, Goliah, de race ish not always mit de 
shwift, nor ish de battle mit de shtrong; and 
a man ish a man, if he is no pigger as my 
dumb.’ So Tavid he fixed a shtone in his 
sling, and drows it at Goliah, and knocks him 
rite in de voreheat, and Tavid takes Goliah’s 
sword and cuts off his heat; and den all de 
purty cals of de shiddy comes out and shtrew- 
ed flowers in his way, and sung, ‘Saul ish a 
t man, for he has kilt his thousands; but 
avid ish greater as he, for he has kilt Goliah.’” 


+ 
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DESPOTISM. 
But bitterest of the ills beneath, 
Whose load man totters down to death, 
Is that which plucks the regal crown . 
Of freedom from his torehead down, 
And snatches from his powerless hand 
The sceptered sign of self-command, 
Effacing, with the chain and rod, ‘ 
The image and the seal of God.—W uirtizr. 
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THUNDER IN WINTER, 


If it is asked why we have no thunder jn 
winter, though the tops of the storm clouds 
rise even in this season to a region where the 
air is at least considerably charged with elec. 
tricity, perhaps the answer may be found in 
this—that the storm clouds in the winter are 
of great extent, and of course the tension of 
the electricity, being extended over a very 
large surface, is very feeble ; and the substance 
of the cloud being itself framed out of vapor 
much less dense than that of summer clouds, 
this tension may not be able to strike from one 
os he of the cloud to the next adjacent one; 
no Zeneral discharge can take place. Besides, 
even in the winter, during a very warm spell 
of weather, with a high dew point for the sea- 
son, we sometimes have a violent thunder 
storm from a cloud of very limited extent, as 
the thunder clouds always are in the swimmer, 
Such a cloud is in reality an insulated pillar 
of hot air mingled with condensed vapor, hay- 
ing just given out into the air itself its latent 
caloric, causing the air at the top of this cloud 
in many cases, to be sixty degrees warmer at 
its top than the air on the outside at the same 
level.—Professor Espy. 

YOUNG GIRLS. 

To our thinking there is no more exquisite 
creature on the earth than a girl from twelve 
to fifteen years of age. There is a period in 
the summer’s morning, known only to early 
risers, which combines all the tenderness of 
the dawn with nearly all the splendor of the 
day. There is, at least, full promise of the 
dazzling noon; but yet the dewdrop glistens 
on the f-opened flower, and yet the birds 
sing with rapture their awakening song. So, 
too, in the morning of a girl’s life there isa 
time like this, when the rising glory of woman- 
hood sparkles from the thoughts of an infant, 
and the elegance of a queenly grace adorns 
the gambols of babyhood. Unimpeded yet by 
the sweeping raiment to which she foolishly 
aspires, she glides amongst her grosser play- 
fellows like a royal yacht amongst a fleet of 
coal barges. Unconsciousness (alas, how soon 
to depart!) has all the effect of the highest 
breeding; freedom gives her elegance, and 
health adorns her with beauty. Indeed, it 
seems to be the peculiar province of her sex 
to redeem this part of life from opprobrium.— 
Godey. 


THE LAW OF COMPENSATION. 


I believe in the law of compensation. Hu- 
man lot is, on the whole, well averaged. A 
man does not great gifts of person or 
of mind (and it might be added of fortune) 
without drawbacks somewhere. Either great 
duties are imposed upon him, or great burdens 
are put upon his shoulders, or great tempta- 
tions land harass him. Something in his 
life, at some time in his life, takes it upon i 
to reduce his advantages to the average stand- 
ard.— Timothy Titcomb. 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing and 
“the first motion, all the interim is like a phan- 
tasma, or a hideous dream. 
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COMING HOME, 


BY PHBE CAREY. 


O brothers and sisters, growing old, 
Do you all remember yet 

That home, in the shade of the rustling trees, 
Where once our household met ? 


Do you know how we used to come from school, 
+ Through the summer's pleasant heat; 
With the yellow fennel’s golden dust 

On our tired little feet ? 


And how sometimes in an idle mood 
We loitered by the way, 

And stopped in the woods to gather flowers, 
And in the fields to play: 


Till warned by the deepening shadow'’s fall, 
That told of the coming night, 

We climbed to the top of the last, long hill, 
And saw our home in sight? 


And, brothers and sisters, older now 
Than she whose life is o'er, 

Do you think of the mother's loving face 
That looked from the open door? 


Alas! for the chauging things of time— 
That home in the dust is low; 

And that loving smile was hid from us 
In the darkness, long ago? 


And we have come to life's last hill, 
From which our weary eyes 

Can almost look on that home that shines 
Eternal in the skies. 


So, brothers and sisters, as we go, 
Still let us move as one; 

Always together keeping step, 
Till the march of life is done; 


For that mother, who waited for us here, 
Wearing a smile so sweet, 

Now waits on the hills of paradise 
For‘her children’s coming feet ! 


(ORIGINAL. ] 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. KEVERNE. 
BY WILLIAM J,@IANSON. 


KEVERNE, in Cornwall, had a new rector, a 
young and talented man, remarkable at his 
early age for learning and piety. He had been 
presented with this living by an English earl 


who had been a chum at Oxford, and its reve- 
hues were amply sufficient to make the clergy- 
man perfectly easy as to outward circumstan- 
ces, The rectory was ample and handsome; 
with large, old trees overshadowing the house, 
and a long green lawn sloping down to a pret- 
ty lakelet, where the willows grew in profusion, 
and the water lilies dipped their beautiful 
heads in unexampled numbers. Behind the 
house, on the north, was a hill which almost 
deserved to be called a mountain, and in front 
there were views, or rather snatches of scene- 
ry, as picturesque as any in England. 

To this desirable residence the young rector 
brought his only sister, orphaned almost from 
her birth. Ada Thornton had no relative liv- 
ing, save this darling brother, who, in her 
opinion, was the best, the wisest of men. Nor 
was she wrong. Gerald Thornton was all that 
his sister saw in him. For her sake, he had 
abjured all thoughts of matrimony, fearing 
lest a wife might be a restraint upon his little 
housekeeper; and surely no wife ever would 
have taken such pains to please a husband. 
No task was too hard for her if she could do 
him a pleasure. She was constantly planning 
some glad surprise for him—some peaceful, 
innocent amusement, which should make his 
severe toil rest less heavily upon his shoulders, 
And on his part, it was the same. If Ada’s 
sweet face beamed upon him from a corner of 
the library, he was satisfied; and never did 
his sermons seem more acceptable to his own 
fine sense of criticism, than when he caught 
the look of intelligence that sympathized with 
him, from the corner of the rector’s pew, where 
sat the dainty little figure robed in simple 
white or modest gray. 

Yet there came a time when Ada’s suprem- 
acy in her brother’s affections seemed to be 
threatened. In vain had rich and titled ladies 
stooped to solicit the handsome rector’s atten- 
tions. In vain had mothers virtually offered 
their daughters at his shrine. Gerald Thorn- 
ton was proof against them all. But in one 
of his parochial visits among the poorer class 
of his hearers, he met with a lady whom he 
thought superior to any he had known. She 
was not too young for even him to wed, and 
Gerald was past thirty—nay, verging fast up- 
on forty. Neither was she beautiful, in the 
world’s sense ‘of beauty. She had neither 
raven nor golden brown ringlets. Her plain, 
straight, somewhat dull-tinted hair was folded 
over a brow, very calm and passionless, but 
not half so white as the Parian marble brows 
of the poets. A very sweet, red-lipped mouth, 


and white, even teeth, were her only beauties ; 
but there were sense and intelligence in every 
lineament of her countenance, and a modest 
purity that was infinitely more “taking” with 
one of Gerald Thornton’s stamp, than one 
of mere beauty. * 

She instructed a few pupils inthe quiet arts 
of embroidery and drawing—pupils who could 
not afford large salaries to teachers, but who 
could pay enough to give a moderate living to 
one who did not wish to live luxuriously. 
Marion Livermore rented two or three modest 
rooms for herself and a little half-sister—a 
child born when Marion was already a woman 
grown, and who, like herself, never knew a 
«mother’s love. Like Gerald, she had devoted 
herself to the orphan sister. It was a bond of 
sympathy between them, bringing them into 
unexpected relations; for Marion’s sister was 
as dear to her as Ada Thornton was to her 
brother. 

And from this beginning sprang a mine of 
unfailing interest in each other, that grew and 
grew until it ripened into love. Often Gerald 
paused, in thinking of the future, and wonder- 
ed if he was right in bringing new elements 
into his social and domestic spheres—if he had 
sufficient influence to make them harmonious, 
and if he might not some day regret that he 
had troubled the serene current of so many 
lives, by experimenting on their capacity of 
living together. But one look at the clear 
and beautiful eyes of Ada, or the mild, passion- 
less brow of Marion Livermore, would answer 
all that he asked. Such beings could come in 
contact only through the best and gentlest of 
human affections; and, feeling this, he ventur- 
ed to introduce his sister to the lady. They 
were mutually pleased with each other, al- 
though Ada knew nothing of her brother’s 
feelings toward her. He wished her to re- 
main in ignorance, until she had given her 
opinion of her. 

’ It was on a Saturday evening that he had 
ventured, after hearing an animated eulogium 
upon her by Ada, to disclose to the latter his 
preference, and her reply convinced him that 
he had chosen wisely, so far at least, as con- 
cerned his sister. On that day he had solved 
all his doubts of Marion’s love, and had talked 
of the marriage day, begging her to fix upon 
an early period; and, frankly and candidly, 
without any attempt at blushing or hesitation, 
she set an early day in the following month. 

The Sabbath morning rose bright and serene 
—the very sweetest repose of Nature in her 
June magnificence. The spire of St. Keverne 
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‘ 
loomed up fair and straight into the blue ether 
and the merry bells rang out in the clear sum. 
mer air, sending a thrill of pleasure to every 
one who heard the joyful sound. 

Soon the rectory door opened, and Gerald 
and his sister walked arm-in-arm to the church, 
As they entered the little chancel, Gerald re. 
marked how gloriously the sun shone upon 
the beautifully stained windows. 

“ But for all that, your reverence will find 
that there will be a storm before night,” said 
an old man near him, 

“Nay, Lawton,” he answered, pleasantly, 


“you shall not spoil this delightful day by 
croaking of what it may end in.” 

The parishioners swarmed in, and the 
church was soon filled to overflowing. Gerald 
Was no mean orator, and when the sermon be- 
gan, attention was enchained to his words, 
It chanced, ofall days, that he took for his text 
that portion of the beautiful twenty-third 
psalm, “ Yea, though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 
for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.” 

What untold depths of tenderness, of filial 
love, of sweet dependence upon the Father, 
were in Gerald’s words! How earnest and 
holy were the aspirations he expressed; how 
beautiful the trust and faith in the dear God! 

Never had he seemed so eloquent, so intense- 
ly earnest. People sat with clasped hands, 
and lips apart, and eyes that-bore witness to 
their sympathy, in the tears that rained from 
them. In their deep emotion, they saw not 
that the church had grown. dark since they 
had walked in from the bright sunlight. Shad- 
ows deep and heavy gathered around them, 
and the faces of minister and people grew dim 
to each other, but they knew not that it was 
aught but tears that obscured their vision. 

Soon peal after peal of distant thunder broke 
upon the ear, and as it grew nearer, the church 
was momentarily lighted up with the sharp 
flash of lightning, and darkened again. 

There was a quick, hurried motion, all over 
the house, of little children, who were fright- 
ened; and even some of larger growth had 
risen from their seats. At this moment, the 
deep, powerful voice of Gerald Thornton was 
heard—** The Lord is in his holy temple; let 
all the earth keep sMence.’” 

The murmuring sound ceased. Every one 
sat down, and the children were hushed into 
silence. It was as if an angel had spoken. 

One white face in the rector’s pew showed 
the ghastliest in the congregation. It was 
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that of Ada Thornton. Gerald saw that dead- 
ly whiteness, and longed to go to her. A mo- 
ment more and he saw with thankfulness that 
the face was pillowed on the shoulder of Mar- 
jon Livermore, who looked brave and firm. 
Her little sister was, fortunately, absent. He 


saw them no longer, save when the fiery gleam | 


of the lightning disclosed them to sight. Some- 
times the flashes assumed a bluish hue, giving 
to the sea of upturned faces the appearance of 
demons. 


Another moment, and then a long, long rat- | 


tle of heaven’s loudest artillery, crash upon 
crash, electrified the whole crowd. There 
was silence no longer. Shrieks, and prayers, 
and groans were intermingled, and many fell 
down in fits at the floor of their pews, while 
others were struggling to get out. 


Ada Thornton lay upon the seat, apparently | 


lifeless, A strong, sulphurous smell was pe- 
ceptible to the sense, and also that of burning 
linen, And now, from the roof of St. Keverne, 
rattled down the enormous stones composing 
it Down they came, into every pew in the 
church, some of them, as was afterwards ascer- 
tained, weighing over a hundred pounds; the 
noise of their falling drowning that of the hail 
that had been crashing the window panes. It 
wasamoment of terrible excitement for all 
who were conscious. Gerald came down from 
the desk to where lay the two unconscious 
beings whom most he loved, amid the wreck 
ofthe wood-work and the heaps of fallen stones. 
Every moment it seemed certain that death 
was near to all. The heat, the suffocating 
smell, the great stones falling not only inside, 
but threatening the heads of all who were 
blindly trying to escape from the church, all 
made it evident enough that the danger was 
terrible and imminent. 

A great struggle was tearing the heart of 
the rector. Which of those helpless women 
should he try to bear away in safety? It 
seemed hardly possible, when he looked at the 
torn roof above, that he could be able to re- 
tun for the one he must leave. Both were 
insensible—perhaps dead. 

The struggle lasted but a moment. The 
next, he was bearing his sister through the 
ranks of flying people, who were endeavoring 


woescape. In his inmost soul he believed he | 
had seen Marion for the last time—but even | 
for her, he was glad that he had taken Ada | 
instead, Never, he thought, could he have | 
forgiven himself—never could he have lived | 


happily with Marion, had he not saved his own 
darling sister, 
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| Thick and fast fell the stones, as he bore her 
| through the vestry; and, although he and his 
| precious charge were untouched, he could but 
| feel that every stone fell upon his heart, when 
| he thought of another, lying dead, perhaps, in 
| the rectory seat, 
| What pangs assailed him as he bore Ada to 
| a safe distance from the church, and perceived 
that she did not breathe! Had that cruel 
| lightning indeed blighted that young and pre- 
| cious life so dear to him? And how could he 
leave her until he was sure? Yet Marion’s 


| image was before him as he left her, pale and 
| cold, in that terrible place. He sickened at 
| the thought. Nature gave way before the 
| shock. Gerald was not strong, and the ele- 
| ments had done their work upon him too. He 
| fainted beside his sister. 
| Weeks after this, a pale image that was once 
Gerald Thornton, lay upon a low couch at the 
rectory, the mere shadow of what he was. 
| All that time he had been unconscious. It 
| was a beautiful morning—the first of Septem- 
| ber. The room in which he lay was a sweet, 
| quiet chamber, where, in this season, the 
| climbing roses overshadowed the windows, 
| and even now the green leaves were there in- 
| termixed with woodbine. 

He had never slept there until now, and 
| everything wore a strange, yet pleasant aspect. 
| By degrees his brain seemed to take in some 
| portion of the past. He remembered—dimly 
at first—some great shock—some convulsion 
of nature which had happened. Slowly, he 
| became sensible of what he had gone through. 
Ada—Marion—where were they? what were 
they now? Was he alone in the world? O, 
must he live, when they were in their graves ? 
He shuddered at the thought, yet in a mo- 
ment, his religious feelings forbade him to 
murmur, and he only hid his face in the pillow 
and wept like a child. 

When he raised his head, a dear friend sat 
beside him, a young man who had once yield- 
ed to temptation, but whom Gerald’s ministry 
had rescued from ruin. He grasped the pale, 
thin hand of his minister, with a fervor and 
gladness that found its way to Gerald's heart. 

“Are they all gone, Edwin?” he whispered, 
almost calmly, for he had been communing 
with the consoler of spirits, during his mo- 
ments of tearfulness. 

“Not all,” answered his friend. 
able to bear cheerful news ?” 

What a conflict was in his heart! No one 
save Ada had known of his attachment to 
| Marion Livermore. Perhaps Ada, then, was 


“Are you 
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living, and another loved one had been taken. 
But before he could answer, Ada glided into 
his outstretched arms, and close behind her 
came Marion. 

Over that meeting we must draw a veil. 
Such a parting must surely make the meeting 
too sacred for witnesses. The church of St. 
Keverne was duly repaired, and in a few weeks 
the desk was supplied by the rector himself, 
while in the seat below, sat the rector’s sister 
and his wife. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 

In 1830 there was only one scientific man in 
all England who believed that a locomotive 
“would work ”—had a sufficient hold on the 
rails to move a train. That man was Mr. Ste- 

nenson, the father of English railroads. 

me ple recommended working the cars, 
along the line, by water power. Some pro- 
posed hydrogen, others carbonic acid, others 
atmospheric pressure. One ur; a plan for 
a greased road with cog rails; various kinds 
of steam power were suggested; and the di- 
rectors were wholly unable to choose between 
the conflicting schemes. At length the sub- 
ject was referred to a select committee of en- 
ae who reported in favor of fixed engines 

preference to locomotive power. Here was 
the result of all George .Stephenson’s labors! 
The two best practical rs eon of the day 
concurred in reporting against the employ- 
ment of the locomotive. Not a single profes- 
sional man of eminence could be found to co- 
incide with him in his preference for locomo- 
tive power. Stephenson, however, was a man 
of back bone, and would not be “ poo-poohed ” 
out of court. He fought for the locomotive 
against the world. He went in fora free fight, 
and came out victor. He built the “ Rocket,” 
an engine that not only “went,” but which 
did fifteen miles an hour with a train of “ eight 
wagons” to it. Think of this, and don’t al- 
low yourself to be “coughed down” when 
you know you are right. Perseverance and 
resolution will overcome the most powerful 
opposition.— Scientific American. 


ABOUT FEET. 

The French foot is meagre, narrow and bony. 
The Spanish foot is small and elegantly curved, 
thanks to its Moorish blood, corresponding 
with the Castilian pride—* high in the instep. 
The Arab foot is proverbial for its high arch; 
“a stream can run under the hollow of his 
foot,” is a description of his form. The foot 
of the Scotch is large and thick. The foot of 
the Irish is flat and square. The English foot 
is short and fleshy. “The American foot is apt 
to be disproportionately small. 


MORNING PRAYER. 


Morn is the time to see thy prayers begun, 

* For morning hymned the young creation’s birth; 

And the grave opened with the morning sun, 
When man’s redemption was complete on earth ; 


And morn shall see our God in t coming 
forth. j 


THE THUNDER STORM. 


THE SUNKEN ROAD AT WATERLOO, 


An odd numerical coincidence, twenty-six 
battalions were to receive these twenty-six 
squadrons. Behind the crest of the plateau, 
under cover of the masked battery, the Eng. 
lish infantry, formed in thirteen squares, two 
battalions to the square, and upon two lines— 
seven on the first and six on the second—with 
musket to the shoulder and eye upon their 
sights, waiting calm, silent and immovable, 
They could not see the cuirassiers, and the 
cuirassiers could not see them. They listened 
to the — of this tide of men. They heard 
the increasing sound of three thousand horses, 
the alternate and measured striking of their 
hoofs at full trot, the rattling of the cuirasses, 
the clicking of the sabres, and a sort of fierce 
roar of the coming host. There was a mo- 
ment of fearful silence, then suddenly a long 
line of raised arms brandishing sabres appear- 
ed above the crests, with casques, trumpets 
and standards, and three thousand faces with 
gray moustaches, crying “ Vive I’ Empereur !” 
All this cavalry debouched on the plateau, 
and it was like the beginning of an earth- 
quake. All at once, tragic to relate, at the 
left of the English, and on our right, the head 
of the column of cuirassiers reared with a 
frightful clamor. Arrived at the culminating 
point of the crest, unmanageable, full of fury, 
and bent upon the extermination of the squares 
and cannon, the cuirassiers saw between them- 
selves and the English a ditch—a grave. It 
was the sunken road of Ohain. It was a 
frightful moment. There was the ravine, un- 
looked-for, yawning at the very feet of the 
horses, two fathoms deep between its double 
slope. The second rank pushed in the first, 
the third pushed in the second; the horses 
reared, threw themselves over, fell upon their 
backs, and struggled with their feet in the air, 
piling up and overturning their riders, no 

wer to retreat; the whole column was noth- 
ng but a projectile. The force acquired to 
crush the English crushed the French. The 
inexorable ravine could not yield until it was 
filled; riders’ and horses rode in together pell- 
mell, grinding each other, making common 
flesh in this dreadful gulf, and when this grave 
was full of living men, the rest marched over 
them and passed on. Almost a third of the 
Dubois brigade sank into this abyss.—Les 
Miserables. 


+ 


A GREAT ATTAINMENT. 


How difficult it is to be of a meek and for- 
giving spirit when despitefully used! To love 
an enemy and forgive an evil speaker, is 4 
higher attainment than is commonly believed. 
It is easy to talk of Christian forbearance 
among neighbors, but to practise it ourselves, 
proves us to be Christians indeed. The sur 
mises of a few credulous persons need not 
trouble that man who knows his cause is soot 
to be tried in court, and he to be openly ac- 
quitted. So the evil language of the times 
need not disturb me, since “my judgment 
shall be brought forth as the wirnd 
M’ Cheyne. 
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STANZAS. 


BY WILLIAM CLARENCE WARE. 


You came to my pillow 

In dreams of the night, 
Like a seraph of love 

From the land of all light. 


You stooped low to press 
On my brow a sweet kiss, 

And I thought myself in 
The land of all bliss. 


I felt the soft touch 
Of your hand mid my hair, 
And I ceased to remember 
This world and its care. 


But ’tis only in dreams 
I know of such bliss; 

’Tis only in dreamland 
I feel thy soft kiss; 


And I waken to find 
I’m alone—still alone; 
And you are above 
In your pure, heavenly home. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


A NEURALGIC ATTACK, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

Ove of the strangest things has happened 
to me that ever was. I’ve been sick as a 
choked pullet; but thank fortin! I’m now re- 
stored to health agin,and am jest as peart and 


lively as though nothing had happened. All } 


the folks round here thought I was a gwine 
for to die; and they paid purty good attention 
to me—in hopes, I expect, that I should will 
my clothes to em; but after I found out how 
sartin they was about it, I wouldn’t have died 
ifl'd a wanted to! 

Ye see, the fact of it was, them pertickerler 
friends of mine didn’t so much want to git rid 
of me, as they did to goto a fureril. It’s been 
awful healthy round here lately; nobody's 
died, and the Beanvillites are actilly aching to 
go to a funeril! 

Is'pose you'll think that is a funny speech 
for me to make, but what I say is the truth; 
and what on airth makes some folks so- crazy 
to attend berrials is a mygtery tome. I never 
could git at the onderstanding of it, no how! 
And, then, what makes them act so after they 
git there, is another mystery. 


I know of a woman that is ready to break 
her neck when she hears that anybody’s dead 
—she’s so tickled to think she’s a going to see 
’em put into the ground. You tell her that 
one of her nabors is dead, and afore she'll 
ask what ailed ’em, she’ll inquire when they 
are to be berried; and if they’re to be kerried 
out of town for a funeril, she’ll be madder ’n a 
yaller-tailed hornet! I know purty well what 
she goes to funerils for—because she allers 
stops to supper, and eats as though she’d bet 
her money-bags on how much vittles she’d 
hold. I declare, it makes me so mad to see 
her, that I fairly suffer to give her a good 
blowing up! 

It’s a little singalar to me how anybody can 
go to a funeril, and weep and take on, and 
then fifteen minnits after the grave has closed 
over the lost one, set down to the table and 
eat enuff to kill theirselves!) As for me, I 
don’t no ways approve of this practice of git- 
ting up suppers and feasts to funerils. Jest as 
soon as anybody dies in this region, the house 
is turned upside down; all the wimmin folks 
in the naborhood come, and go to cooking. 
And then, after the funeril, everybody fur and 
nigh is invitationed to stuff theirselves. 

But to git back to my origenal topick. I 
was took awful suddin one Sunday morning 
with a pain in my shoulder, and the news got 
all over Ferndale that I had had a shock of 
the palsy! Everybody come rushing in—the 
house was full of folks long afore noon; no- 
body thought of such a thing as gwine to 
meeting, and my nice rooms has been public 
property ever sense. But now that I’ve got 
round agen, I’ll see if there haint new regula- 
tions about some things! s 

Liddy Maria—that’s my onmarried darter, 
and if I do say it, there haint a nicer gal no 
wheres; she haint onmarried because she’s 
obleeged to be—no, not by two chalks! She’s 
had offers—good offers, too—but she never’s 
made up her mind to leave her ma. Liddy, 
poor child! cried herself sick a thinking I was 
a gwine for to die; and all the folks advised 
her to have her mourning made rite up! 

Dr. Bolus was my medercal attendant, and 
sich a long face as he allers had on when he 
come to make me a visit! It was enuff to 
have throyed anybody into a galloping tick 
dollerue. The doctor sed I’d got the concen- 
trated confluent neurollogy, but he was very 
much mistook—it was nothing on airth but 
the rheumatiz. I got cold coloring a piece of 
flannel to help make a rug of. I'm one of the 
greatest cases for making rugs that ever was. 
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I think rugs is fust rate to lay down by the 
side of a bed, or by the door, or in frunt of 
the lookins-glass, where there’s a good deal of 
travelling. Did ever you notice that where 
there’s an ile cloth on the floor, it allers gits 
wore out the quickest rite afore the looking- 
glass? It’s a sartin fact that it duz, which 
goes to show that Yankees are a mighty good- 
looking set—or think they be, which amounts 
to jest the same thing. 

Liddy Maria took all the care of me, and 
they got an Irisher to do the work in the 
kitchen. A purty mess she made of things 
ginerally! She smashed all the crockery, 
washed the dishes in the swill-pail, and wiped 
the tumblers on the skirt of her gownd! She, 
and the rest of the comers and goers, made a 
pertick Bedlam of the whole primises. I'll be 
hanged if I should have mistrusted that I was 
in my own house if I hadn't a knowed. 

I was contined to my bed jest a week, and 
in that time I was doctored and dosed enutf 
to have killed a dozen ordinary men folks. 
Every one 6f my nabors had some new med- 
ercin to reckérmend—they were jest as anx- 
ious as ever any folks could be to git me 
reddy to depart! 

Old Miss Mitchel was with me night and 
day—that etarnal blue hood of hern got to be 
a fixture on amy bureau, and them green 
specks that she has continually on her nose, 
stared rite into my face for twenty hours out 
of the twenty-four. The four hours that she 
warn’t with me, was, I expect, spent in eating, 
for Mrs. Mitchel would have bred a famine 
anywhere but in Ameriky. Everything that 
my symperthizing friends brought in to tempt 
iny appetite, she’d snap up jest as a hungry 
crower will a grain of corn; and if I sed any- 
thing about it, she’d roll up her specks (she 
hadn’t any eyes to speak of), and say it warn’t 
fit for me to eat, with my weak, disgustive 
orgins !—hearty vittles would be the death of 
me. She poulticed me, blistered me, took all 
the skin off’n my forrud with salleratus water, 
and made me break out with the small pox by 
rubbing half a pint of Croton ile into me. 
She fed me on weak gruel and hot water, till 
it seemed to me my stummuk had been taken 
out and kerried off for a post mortar exami- 
nation; and there warn’t any more strength 
in my jints than there is ina pig-weed that’s 
crowed up in the pertater pen. 

Dr. Bolus come every day, and it’s no fault 
of his that I didn’t die rite off. He did his 
best, but I got the better of him, and instid of 
taking his nasty medercin, I throwed it out of 


the winder. Bimeby I noticed that every 
time he come, he went into the kitchen, and 
sometimes he was gone considerable of a spell, 
What he could be about was more’n I could 
guess, and one day, when there warn’t nobody 
in my room to say a word aginst it, I jest slid 
out of bed, and shyed along to the kitchen 
door and peeped in. 
down on his knees afore the cupboard cating 
cold pudding, and cramming down mince pie 
the master! And old Miss Mitchel at the 
table was counting my silver spoons, and won- 
dering whether anybody could rub out the 
initials on ’em, if they wanted to. 

I longed to show myself and confound ’em, 
but I didn’t. I thought it was best to keep 
still a little longer, but I found it tremenjuous 
hard work. Howsomever, I managed to bear it 
a spell longer, and one night, as I was laying 
awake, I heard my watchers a indulging in 
some very intertaining conversashun, I kept 
my eyes shot and my ears open, and got the 
whole benefit of their talkt The doctor was 
there, and he was the peartest of the lot. 

“Wall,” sez old Miss Mitchel, “I guess the 
old lady wont last much longer; that are last 
dose of medercin has weakened her awfully! 
And she’s gitting along in years—Mrs, Grant 
is, notwithstanding she owns to only forty- 
five, and rolls her hair up in papers!” 

“That’s a fact!” sez Mrs. Jenkins, another 
of the watchers. “ Her constitution is broke. 
I don’t think lacing so tight as she does agrees 
with her.” 

“She can’t live more’n a week longer,” sez 
the doctor. “But we’ve got one thing to 
consolate us; we've tried to do our duty by 
her.” 

“Yes,” sez Miss Mitchel, “that we have! 
And I wonder where she'll be berried? and if 
they'll have more than one kind of pie for the 
funeril supper? I wonder if they'll purtend 
to git dinner for the mourners ?” 

“There’s considerable many relations,” sez 
Mrs. Jenkins. I shouldn't be surprised if 
they'd have hearty vittles for dinner. I do 
hope they will; it’s allers so distressing to set 
all through the sarmon with an empty stum- 
muck. And it’s so hard to cry, too, without 
something to keep your strength up. I won- 
der if that soger she’s engaged to will come 
on to the funeril ?” 

“No, indeed,” says the doctor, “the news 
couldn’t be got to him in season.” 

“ Why, they might telegraph to him, couldn’t 
they? And what will become of poor Liddy 
Maria? Dear sakes! it’s a dreadiul dispensa- 


There was Dr. Bolus ; 
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tory of divine Providence—but there, it is best 
to be consigned. Doctor, don’t you feel as if 
you could take a little something to eat?” 

“Yes, I do,” sez the doctor. “Setting up 
is wearisome work, Miss Mitchel; work that 
it needs suitable food to prepare me for.” 

Miss Mitchel she got up, and [ heard her 
skilliton clattering down the suller stairs. I 
was awful mad, but I laid still, detarmining to 
stick it out if I could, but I had my doubts 
about it. Any way, I made a kind of little 
promise to myself, that if they didn’t touch 
my presarved squinches and pound cake, I 
wouldn’t say the first word. But if they did, 
then I calkerlated to give it to ’em. 

Ye see, jest between you and me, I’ve pro- 
mised to become the pardner of Jeems Hun- 
ter when the war is over; and Jeems was one 
of the first to ‘list, and has been made a sar- 

_ jint for his good behaviour. I expect him 
home on a furlong before a great while, and 
that pound cake and them squinches I'd saved 
aginst he come. 

Miss Mitchel warn’t gone but a few minnits, 
and when she come back, she had the jar of 
squinches in one hand, and my beautiful 
pound cake in other! My darnder riz! My 
concentrated confluent neurollogy biled over! 
I slipped on my long calico night gownd, and 
sot up in eend of the bed, detarmined to be 
perpaired for all immergencies. 

The doctor took up that elegant cake; and 
bit a grate piece out of it; and then he turned 
out a cupful of that sass, and swallowed it at 
aguilup! He’d jest histed up the jar to turn 
out another dose, when I jumped to the floor, 
ahd grabbing the poker from the fireplace, I 
rushed in amongst ’em. They bounced up, 
skairt nigh about to death at what they took 
to be my apparatus; but I soon convinced 
‘em that I was still in the body. 

“You good-for-nothing sneaking gluttons !” 
sez I, flourishing the poker. “I’ve hearn all 
your fine talk, and knowed of all your thievish 
filtering of other folkses property. I'll show 
you how to eat my presarved squinches, and 
my pound cake that I baked on. purpose for 
Sarjint Hunter! You thought I was a gwine 
to die, didn’t ye? And you thought you was 
4 gwine to eat hearty vittles at the funeril? 
If you don’t find you're a little mistook, then 
I miss my guess! Take that, and that!” and 
I let drive rite at their heads with the poker. 

Doctor Bolus jumped over the table, and 
knocked down Miss Mitchel both together ; 
the crockery flew in every direction; the pre- 
Sarves Was upsot, and the doctor streaked it 
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for the door with me and my poker at his 
heels. We went down the front revenue like 
two commicks. Every time I could git a 
chance I'd hit him a lick, and he’d yell out, 
“O mercy!” at the top of his voice. The last 
I seed of him he was climbing over a brush 
fence, and had left his coat tails on a sharp 
stake, hung up jest like clothes on a line. 

When I got back to the house, Miss Mitchel 
and Mrs. Jenkins was both gone. And it was 
lucky for them that they was! I can’t say 
what the consequences would have been if I'd 
found ’em still there and at the squinches. 

I'm jest as well now as ever I was; that 
race after Bolus did me good. I’ve dismissed 
the Irisher, and Liddy Maria and I have been 
a fortnit setting things to rights. 

- 
ANGELS IN THE HOUSE. 

I know aman. He is not a Christian. His 
daily life is not in accordance with even prin- 
ciples of morality. He has three, beautiful, 
well-behaved children. The other day he told 
me this incident of one of them, his little girl 
three or four years old. Said he—* Perhaps 
some people would think it sacrilege, but I 
don’t; but for some time back I have been in 
the habit of reading in the Bible, and of having 
prayers every night before the children go to 
bed. I have done it because it has a good in- 
fluence on the children, and because I hope it 
may have a good influenge on myself. Last 
night I went to the ‘Lodge’ (he is a Mason), 
and did not go home till after eleven o’cloek. 
The children, of course, were all abed, and I 
supposed asleep. Before going to bed, I knelt 
down by my bed to pray, and had been there 
but a moment, when 1 heard Nobie get up 
from her bed in the next room, and her little 
feet came pattering across the floor towards 
me. I kept perfectly still, and she came and 
knelt down beside me without saying a word. 
I did not notice her; and in a moment, speak- 
ing just above her breath, she said: ‘ Pa, pray 
loud. I prayed, kissed her, and she went back 
to bed. And I tell you, G—, I have had noth- 
ing affect me so for the last ten years. I have 
thought of nothing else all day long, but just 
that little ‘ Pa, pray loud.” 

COFFEE IN DISEASE. 

Doctor Mosely observes, in his treatise on 
coffee, that the great use of the article in 
France is supposed to have abated the preva- 
lence of the gravel. In the French colonies 
where coff¢e is more used than in the English, 
as well as in Turkey, where it is the — 
beverage, not only the gout, but the gravel is 
scarcely known. Doctor Faur. relates, as an 
extraordinary instance of the effects of coffee 
on gout, the case of Doctor Daveran, who was 
attacked with the gout at the age of twenty- 
five, and had it severely till he was upward of 
fifty, with chalk stones in the joints of his 
hands and feet; but for four years had used 
coffee, and had no return of the gout after- 
ward. 


THAT CATARRH. 


[orIGINAL.] 
MEMORIES. 


BY WAITE W. HOWARD. 


There is a time when memory glides 
To visions of the past, 

And bears from heaven golden dreams 
Too beautiful to last; 


But whilst their witching charm dispels 
The ruder blasts of sorrow, 
Thought wafts his wings to those we love, 
And speeds the shafted arrow. 


Then, when this fairy spell, 
My cousin Kate, to me 

A prayer is wafted on the wings 
Of angel thought to thee, 


That love and beauty evermore 
May gild a golden path, 

And shelter thee beneath their wings 
From gloom’s tempestuous wrath. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


THAT CATARRH. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


“Px tell you what it is, wife,” said Ezekiel 
Smith, one day to his better half, as he sat 
down upon the kitchen doorsteps, and watched 
the nimble fingers paring the bright, red- 
cheeked apples for a bird’s-nest pudding, “T’ll 
tell you what it is, wife, I believe I aint well.” 


Mrs. Smith dropped the knife and apple, | 


and a look of blank amazement overspread her 
features as her eyes rested upon her husband’s 
hale, stout figure. 

“What now, Ezekiel?” she questioned, 
when her astonishment permitted her to 
speak. 

“ Well,” said Ezekiel, twirling his straw hat 
around on his thumb, a most disagreeable ex- 
pression pervading his countenance the while, 
“T don’t know what ails me. I smell some- 
thing all the time!” 

“Smell something!” Mrs. Smith eyed her 
husband severely, and the poor man nearly 
collapsed beneath her wilting gaze. “ What 
do you suppose there is about here to smell ?” 

“ Nothing about here, wife ; you don’t under- 
stand me. Of course it’s nothing about the 
house—everything is clean and nice as a band- 
- box—but I do smell something notwithstand- 

” 


“ Pleasant ?” 


“Ugh! of course not. ’Tis like—I can't 
tell what—it’s horrible.” 

“ When do you smell it ?” 

“ All the time; from the time I get up till] 
go to bed. Bah! I can’t keep a straight 
face.” 

“ When did you first notice it?” 

“Two or three days ago. Why, the day 
after Bill Jones’s raising. I have thought, 
wife, perhaps—” 

“ Well?” 

“Why, I'll tell you. I went without my 
coat at the raising—it got in under some tim- 
bers—and I got really chilly, the wind blew 
up so in the evening. I wonder if—” 

“ What ?” 

“ Well, if I didn’t get cold, and—” 

“ Well?” 

“Have got the catarrh in my nose ?” 

“The catarrh! What’s that?” Mrs. Smith 
eyed her liege lord severely. 

“T don’t know, exactly, wife—I’ve heard 
tell of it—I know—but the fact is I can’t stand 
it much longer.” 

“Why don’t you go to Doctor Gregg’s?” 

“Me go to a doctor—me—I, who never had 
a doctor in my life ?” 

“Very well, then, don’t be grumbling about 
with catarrh; either go to Doctor Gregg and 
get some medicine or dry up.” 

“T’ll go to Doctor Gregg’s, then,” said Eze- 
kiel Smith, meekly. “Stay, there he is 
now.” 

A tall, cadaverous man, mounted upon a 
tall, lank, ancient-looking animal, was just 
coming over the hill along the turnpike past 
the pretty country house known as the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Smith. The doctor, for such he 
was, was dressed in butternut brown home- 
spun, and carried immense portmanteaus be- 
hind him; he wore a white wool stove-pipe 
hat, and green baize leggins, As he rode up, 
Smith hallooed, and the doctor dismounted, 
fastened his attenuated animal to the gatepost, 
and taking his immense saddlebags in hand, 
made a strictly professional call for the first 
time upon the hearty, robust-looking Mr. 
Smith. 

Doctor Gregg listened attentively and shook 
his head as his patient related his symptoms. 

“Stomach decidedly out of order. Let me 
see your tongue.” 

Smith obeyed; the doctor examined it 
closely. 

“ Breath very bad; denotes a suspension 
the operations of the gastric economy. Mr. 
Smith, let me feel your pulse.” 
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THAT CATARRH. 


Smith held out his great paw as a pet bear 
does in a show. 

“Hem!” 

“Terrible symptoms, decidedly, I pursue 
put one treatment in these disorders of the 
stomach, or rather these disorders occasioned 
by a disordered stomach. Mr. Smith, the 
most vigorous measures alone will save you 
from a protracted illness.” 

“ Indeed ?” faltered Smith. 

“Most assuredly. Mrs. Smith, have you 
any boiling water ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Here is some lobelia,” producing the fra- 
grant( ?) herbs from the saddle-bags, “ pour on 
a pint of water and let it steep. Here is some 
composition, make a tea of this in another 
utensil. Ina third, have a supply of warm 
water.” 

“Yes, sir,’ acquiesced Mrs. Smith, now 
looking really alarmed in regard to her beloved 
husband. 

“Now, sir, you can take this emetic sitting 
up, or in bed.” 

Mr. Smith preferred sitting up, and the dos- 
ing commenced. 

Eleven saucers of composition tea, as many 
of lobelia, and a finishing off with a copious 
supply of warm water. Poor Smith! in vain 
he protested, in vain he expostulated—the 
doctor was inexorable. To tell the truth, 
however, as the last feather breaks the camel’s 
back, so the last saucer of warm water finished 
Mr. Smith’s patience, and he pointed to the 
door with one hand, held his cramping stom- 
ach with the other, and summarily ejected the 
doctor from his premises with the toe of one 
boot, while with the other he upset the light- 
stand, bringing down “arb tea” and dishes 
with commendable smash. 

We will just remark here that Doctor Gregg 
brought an action against Mr. Smith for as- 
Saglt and battery, and recovered five dollars 
damage; and poor Smith! his catarrh was 
worse than ever. 

“I never had any faith in your confounded 
herb doctors,” said Mr. Smith to his wife, that 
evening. “Why, I wrenched my stomach 
nearly up, to say nothing ‘of other portions of 
my corporal frame. My father was a steam 
doctor—he always steamed diseases out of us 
—and I believe this catarrh will have to be 
steamed out of me.” 

Mrs. Smith had been in the pouts ever since 
the summary ejection of her fuvorite doctor; 
but she made no objection when her husband 
spoke of conding for Doctor Fogg. 
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Doctor Fogg came. Of course Doctor Fogg 
prescribed a sweat. Hot bricks, bottles of 
hot water, steaming ears of boiled corn, were 
placed about our hero in bed, and then Doctor 
Fogg’s steam engine was set in operation, and 
poor Smith was enveloped in hot vapor. Did 
he sweat? Ask the clouds if they do not pour 
down rain when riven by the thunderbolt, and 
water if it will not run through a coarse 
sieve. In this instance poor Smith’s pores be- 
came porous, and the perspiration escaped in 
streams. 

“Don’t you feel better?” asked Doctor 
Fogg, after the trying ordeal was over, and 
Smith lay exhausted, and red as a boiled lob- 
ster, sweltering in bed. “Do you smell any- 
thing now ?” 

Smith snuffed, and assured himself that he 
did not. 

“ Very well; put on some dry linen and get 
into a dry bed, and to-morrow morning you'll 
be well enough. Merely a disease of the 
pores, Mr. Smith—this sweat has opened them 
finely—your catarrh is used up, I'll warrant.” 

“T hope so,” gasped Smith. 

Doctor Fogg, a bustling, active little man, 
received his pay at the hands of Mrs. Smith, 
picked up his steaming apparatus and was off. 
Mr. Smith was helped into a clean bed, leaving 
his devoted wife to clear up the muss, and ar- 
range things in general. But Mr. Smith came 
down to breakfast next morning with a very 
wry face. Mr. Smith still “smelt a smell.” 

“ Nothing like homeopathy,” said a neigh- 
bor, who called in, and te whom Mr. Smith 
was relating his troubles. “A mere nervous 
disease, my dear man, and homeopathy works 
on the nerves like a charm. I’ve no idea you 
have any catarrh; merely the nerves. I’ve a 
box of the medicines, and a book; Ill bring 
them over this morning.” 

Mr. Smith tried homeopathy a whole day; 
but, as he expressed it, felt as if he “want do- 
in’ nothin’ for himself,’ and seeing the adver- 
tisement of a hydropathist physician in the 
village, he threw up homeopathy and tried 
hydropathy. 

He took foot-baths, and sits-baths, and all- 
over baths; he was showered, wrapped in wet 
sheets, and rubbed with a cloth, brush, and 
hand, Mr. Smith felt surely better, his ca- 
tarrh had disappeared. 

Mr. Smith sat comfortably in the doctor’s 
office—no bad smell, no catarrh, The physi- 
cian, a bland, smiling little man, asked him if 
he didn’t feel quite well. Smith assured him 
that he did, only rather weak. 
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“You'll get over that,” assured the M. D., 
and when he usked Smith just to sign a certi- 
ficate of cure, of course Smith couldn’t well 
refuse. , 

But Smith lamented his haste, as many a 
better man has done. No sooner did he find 
himself free from the doctor’s office, on his 
way homeward, than—ugh! that smell again. 

Determining to see the doctor in the morn- 
ing, and give him a blowing up, and get back 
his autograph, Smith went home in disgust; 
but what was his chagrin to see in the morn- 
ing’s paper, next day, this flaming advertise- 
ment? 


“Curep. A horrible Case of Catarrh.— 
This is to certify that I, the undersigned, have 
been for a long time afflicted with this dis- 
tressing and unpleasant disease. In vain I 
tried the botanic practice, steaming and ho- 
meopathy; but only found relief by applying 
to Doctor Waterman, of this city, the great 
hydropathist—his cure was perfect and instan- 
taneous. I would hereby recommend any and 
all persons laboring under any of the distress- 
ing diseases to which human flesh is heir to, 
to try the benefits of Waterman’s Water 
Cure. EZEKIEL SMITH.” 


We will here state that Mr. Smith took up 
Doctor Waterman for imposition, but lost his 
case, and was obliged to pay the costs. 

One more resort—something, surely, must 
be done. Doctor Killem, the allopathy physi- 
cian of the village, got on the right side of 
poor Smith at the trial, by asking Doctor Wa- 
terman some rather stunning questions; so to 
Doctor Killem he went, and entered upon a 
thorough course of mercury,—calomel, and 
blue. pills, blue pills and calomel. Peaches 
were just ripe, and poor Smith nicely salivated 
himself, Thus his course of treatment nearly 
prostrated him, and so it chanced, came very 
near laying him up for good; yet not a whit 
better did he grow. To be sure, sometimes 
he fancied the unpleasant smell grew less ; but 
he felt confident the disease was still there. 

One evening Mrs. Smith came to her hus- 
band’s bedside, with a queer smile about her 
mouth. 

“ Ezekiel !” 

“ Well?” 

“Do you have that smell now ?” 

“ N—o—lI never notice it so much while ly- 
ing down.” 

“ Ezekiel, see there!” 

Mrs. Smith held up to Smith’s horrified 
gaze his coat, ripped asunder, the thick, wad- 
ded collar containing the defunct remains of 


THAT CATARRH. 


“ There’s your catarrh!” said his wife, tri. 


umphantly, as the sickening smell filled the 
room. “Now, Smith, on only one condition 
will I keep this from Mrs. Grundy.” 

“ And that ?” faltered poor Smith. 

“That you buy me that black silk at 
Grafe’s.” 

Smith did buy the black silk; but the joke 
was too good to keep, and he told it to me 
himself. It seems that a mouse crawled into 
his coat collar to make a nest, probably at the 
day of the raising, and the timber falling on 


now, if you want to torment Smith, let me 
tell you how—just say “ catarrh ” to him, and 
I'll warrant your object is gained. 


EGYPTIAN ENGINEERS. 

The correspondent of the London Engineer, 
at the great exhibition, England, thus relates 
an account of barbarian engineering: “ I re- 
member, when coming down the Nile in 1847, 
hearing a capital story of Egyptian engineer- 
ing in those days. Mehemet Ali was the first 
to introduce steam navigation on the Nile, 
and, determined to have the natives instructed 
in the mystery of working the engines, a small 
steamer of about ten-horse power was, after 
many lessons from an English engineer, hand- 
ed over to a native crew. On the first voyage 
thereafter a leakage took place, in conse- 
quence of the lower joint of: the safety valve 
giving Way. The natives applied the univer- 
sal panacea for all wounds and bruises, .a 
handful of Nile mud; this proving insuflicient, 
a second and third dose of the same styptic 
was applied; finally bricks and mud _ were 
built over it, but all to no purpose; at last, 
when quite a pyramid of bricks and mud 
failed, and the steam continued to rush out 
worse than ever, they gave it up if despair. 
‘Allah! Bismillah! they exclaimed, * who 
can contend with fate?’ So saying, they 
leaped overboard and swam to the bank, 
where they quietly smoked their pipes until 
the fires burnt out, and the steam went 
down.” 

SYMPATHY. 
Although alone in the midst of the smiling 
multitude, I do not feel myself isolated from 
it; for its gaiety is reflected upon me; it is my 
own kindsany own family, who are enjoying 
life, and I take a brother’s share in their hap- 
piness. We are all fellow-soldiers in this 
earthly battle, and what does it matter on 
whom the honors of the victory fall? If for- 
tune passes by without seeing us, and pours 
her favors on others, let us condole ourselves, 


like the friend of Parmenio, by saying, 
“ Those too, are Alexander’s.”—Souvestre. 
PATIENCE. 


He is one to whom. 
Long patience hath such miJd composure given, 
That patience now doth seem a thing of which 


a mouse—a dead mouse! 


He hath no need. Worvsworrtnh. 


it, crushed the poor little innocent. And . 
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[oRrerNAL.] 
KINDNESS. 


BY EVA ALICE. 
O’er the flowery meadow, 
Through the wicket gate, 
Comes our darling lassie, 
Charming little Kate; 
Eyes as bright as jewels, 
Shining is her hair, 
Rosy cheeks and dimples— 
Fairest of the fair. 


To see her is to love her; 

The little lambkins wait 
To greet their smiling Katy, 
To meet her at the gate. 

The little playful kitten— 
She runs to meet her there, 

And all domestic creatures 
Her kindly blessings share. 


O, the power of kindness! 
So gentle, loving, meek, 
It is indeed a language 
Even the dumb can speak ; 
The deaf can understand it, 
It sheds a shining ray; 
Then let us strive to make it 
Our guide from day to day. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


JASPER LEROY, 


BY E. C. L. 
“Wag ean have become of Jasper, this eve- 
ning?” asked Uncle Lucas, as he threw down 
Sepsreeer with a discontented air. “It 
iw eight o’clock, and he is usually here at 
half-past seven.” 
The speaker was a plump liffle man, with 
“a cheerful countenance, a full gray eye, which 
sparkled with good humor, and a very large 
organ of benevolence, shaded by a thin lock 
of silvery hair. 
Unele Lucas cast a significant glance at a 
ee girl, who was plying her needle on 
opposite side of the table. 
Come, Julia,” he added, “ tell me what the 
» trouble is ?” 
“Iam sure I don’t know,” replied Julia, 
blushiig. “ His business—” 
“Fudge!” cried Uncle Lucas. “You know 
% he never works in the evening. No!—he is 
‘always here, regularly as the night comes 
round. I believe you havehad a quarrel—you 
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little mischief! Well, it is best, perhaps, for 
him to leave us alone occasionally; we know, 
now, how lonesome we should be without 
him.” 

At that moment the individual who formed 
the subject of conversation, entered without 
ringing; for the night-latch was usually left 
up for him, in order that he might come like 
one of the family, among whom he was always 
welcome. 

Jasper Leroy was a young man of prepos- 
sessing manners, a handsome figure, and an 
intelligent countenance, plainly, but tastefully 
dressed, and wearing a neatly trimmed brown 
beard, which corresponded well with the glos- 
sy locks which curled gracefully aboyt his 
prominent forehead, 

Jasper was warmly greeted by all, and he 
had a happy smile for every one—from Julia’s 
parents and Uncle Lucas, to her little sister 
Mary, and sleepy Harry, who was grumbling 
at being obliged to go to bed as soon as Jasper 
arrived. 

“We were just talking about you, young 
man,” cried Uncle Lucas, “ You are late, sir, 
—what does it mean ?” 

“Ah, my good friend, I will tell you,” re- 
plied Jasper, taking from his pocket a news- 
paper. “Look at that, sir.” 

He pointed to a paragraph, which Uncle 
Lucas, having adjusted his glasses, read with 
deep interest, three times before he spoke. 

“Well, Jasper ?” 

“What do you think of it?” 

“Is there anything in it?” asked Uncle Lu- 
cas, with a thoughtful brow. 

“I don’t know,” replied Jasper Leroy. “I 
have been this evening, to find Messrs. Wilson 
& Jones, but could not, and that’s what makes 
me so late.” 

“ What is it, Lucas?” asked Julia’s mother. 

Julia herself looked up anxiously, and her 
father had already taken the newspaper from 
her uncle’s hand. 

“It is a.notice to the surviving relatives of 
the late Thomas Leroy,” replied Uncle Lucas, 

“Tt appears that he died intestate.” 

“Ah!” breathed Julla, fixing an earnest 
look upon Jasper. “He was your uncle, I 
have heard you say.” 

“Yes: he was my father’s only brother, 
And if he has died without leaving a will, I 
think I shall stand a chance of inheriting a 
little property; for since the death of his only 
son, I am as near a relation as any living.” 

This announcement produced a great sen- 
sation among Jasper’s friends; but Uncle ‘Lu.- 
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cas shook his head, and Julia looked very 
thoughtful. 

“Tf you should become suddenly rich,” she 
whispered in Jasper’s ear. 

“ Wealth can make no difference in my love 
for you,” he replied, in a fervent tone. 

“Ah, Jasper!” she sighed, “but I am afraid 
we would not be so happy.” 


“T know wealth cannot make us any hap- 
pier,” he said, “for it is impossible for us to 
be so—until our wedding day, Julia. I am 
happy and contented. All I have ever been 
ambitious of I now enjoy—the love of a heart 
like yours, the society of such friends as these, 
health, and a livelihood. Why, Julia, I used 
to think that after I had got to be an engraver, 
so that I could get plenty of work, and com- 
mand good prices, I would ask nothing more ; 
for I delight in my occupation, as you know. 
But this advertisement has set me thinking; 
and I believe that after all, it would be a satis- 


faction to be‘rich.” 

Jasper’s eye sparkled with unwonted anima- 
tion, and for some moments he sat gazing at 
the light with an abstracted look, as if his 
thoughts were far away. 

“ Jasper!” said Uncle Lucas. 

The young man started. 

“You must not let this matter keep you 
awake to-night.” 

“QO, there’s no danger !” 

Jasper laughed; but a moment after he was 
thinking again intently. He had no taste for 
back-gammon that evening; and Uncle Lucas 
went to bed, disappointed in not having en- 
joyed his favorite game. The young man 
conversed in his usually cheerful manner with 
the faumily—but it was plain to see that half 
the time his thoughts were absent. He at- 
tempted to read a favorite book to Julia, as 
she sat by his side, sewing; but he could not 
keep his mind upon the subject—it wandered 
far away, while he pronounced the words me- 
chanically, without feeling or interest. So he 
put down the book with a sigh, to the great 
relief of Julia, who was perhaps as littl¢ inter- 
ested in its contents as himself. 

Jasper returned to his boarding-house, and 
went to bed; but notwithstanding what he 
had said to Uncle Lucas, sleep did not visit 
his pillow for hours. He could not drive the 
thought of riches from his brain; and when at 
length he sunk into a feverish sleep, his dreams 
were of sudden wealth, in the midst of which 
he fancied himself tossing about like a bark 
on billows of fire. 


On the following morning Jasper neglected 
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his business to call on Messrs. Wilson & Jones, 


Mr. Wilson was out; but a thin, sallow man, 
who sat writing at a desk, was pointed out to 
him as the junior partner of the firm. 

Jasper trembled with anxious expectancy, 
as if his fate depended upon the will of the 
sallow Mr. Jones, Holding his hat in his hand, 


he addressed him, 


“Well, sir!” said Mr. Jones, scarcely look- 
ing up. 

“My name is Leroy, sir; and as I saw a 
notice—” 

“Ah, sit down, sir!” cried Mr. Jones, “J 
will attend to your business in a moment.” 

He dashed away with his pen across the 
paper before him, appearing forgetful of Jas- 
per’s presence, until the latter, grown more 
anxious than ever, wondering if he never 
would stop writing. 

At length Mr. Jones stuck his pen over his 
ear, turned on the point of his chair, crossed 


his legs, folded his arms, and looked indulgent- 4 


ly at Jasper. 

“Are you a relative of the late Thomas 
Leroy ?” % 

Jasper replied in the affirmative, with a 
beating hea 

“He and my father were brothers.” 

“Ah, it was with your father, then, that the 


late Mr. Thomas Leroy was not on very { 
terms ?” 


“Yes, sir. There was some family misun- 
derstanding between them.” 

“Your father died poor, I believé?” @ 

“ He left me scarcely sufficient to give me a 
common education, and cloths, me, until I 
could learn a trade.” 

“And your late uncle never did dbything 
for you ?” 

“Indeed, I suppose he hardly knew thihell 
had such a relation in existence.” 

“ But therewill be no difficulty in proving 
your parentage ?” 

“O, no indeed !” 

Here Mr. Jones made a memorandum. At 
terwards he asked Jasper a great many ques- 
tions, of which the young man could see no 
possible necessity, but which the lawyer 
peared to consider of vast importance. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Jones, indulgently, “ Lhope 
we shall be able to do something for you; ‘but 
I am not prepared to say what, this morning. 
Call in to-morrow, and you will see Mr. Wil- 
son. I wish you a good day, sir—good day!” 

_ The result of this interview was, that Jasper 
who had hoped to have his mind set at rest 
went away quite dissatisfied and vexed bya 
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feverish anxiety. He could not work that day, | man firmly believed—his firm, disinterested 
for he was thinking all the time of what | friend. 


Messrs. Wilson and Jones were going to do 
for him, and building castles in the air out of 
his anticipated riches. 

When evening arrived, he went as usual to 


yisit the Housemans ; but he had never before 


found so little enjoyment in the society of 
Julia, her parents, and the good.:umored Un- 
cle Lucas. His gaiety was fitf\:'—sometimes 
forced; and his mind would occasionally be- 
come abstracted in an extraordinary manner. 
He made everybody uncomfortable, and went 
home quite wretched, to pass another sleepless 


night. 

On the following day he saw Mr. Wilson; 
but he obtained no more satisfaction from this 
gentleman, than he had already obtained from 
his partner. Messrs. Wilson & Jones were 
cautious—very cautious ; and it was very plain 


that they were not to be led into any rashness, 


merely to put Jasper’s mind at rest. 

At the end of a month the young man was 
beginning to look quite care-worn; for he 
could think of nothing but the hoped-for for- 
tune which was now, apparently, as far be- 
yond his reach, as on the evening when his 
heart first beat on reading the notice address- 

to the late Thomas Leroy’s surviving rela- 

i Already had Jasper wished a hundred 
times that his rich uncle had lived forever, or 
made a will that would have saved him the 

, perplexity which he now endured, 

“T was happy as a man could be, before the 
idea of inheriting a fortune entered my head,” 
he would say to himself, in his moments of 
reflection; “but Iam sure I am not happy 
now. Julia wonders at my strange conduct— 
neglecting my work, and thinking of nothing 

it money—money; and that makes her un- 
happy. I wish I could be patient, indifferent 

dismiss the idea of wealth from my 
until the matter is decided.” 

But Jasper could not. On the contrary, as 
day after day rolled by, he thought more and 
more of becoming suddenly rich, and grew 
More and more anxious about the future. 
The idea then of returning contentedly to his 


om and graver, to work for a living, he 
not for a moment entertain. 


Meanwhile, the benevolent Mr. Wilson, who 
had a smooth, winning way, well calculated 
to govern a mind like Jasper’s, was laboring 
in the young man’s interest, with all the zeal 
ofa kind-hearted father. He was not only 
Jasper’s lawyer, but his adviser in matters 
aside from his profession, and—the young 


“ My dear sir,” said he, one day, in high 
spirits, as if the final news he had for Jasper, 
occasioned him great joy, “Iam rejoiced for 
your sake that this business begins to show 


beautifully transparent, We see our way 
through it. Mr. J@hes and myself have spar- 


ed no labor in your cause.” 

Jasper murmured his thanks. 

There are five, beside yourself, who lay 
claim to your uncle’s property.” 

“Five!” 

“Don’t be alarmed, One of them is a sec- 
ond cousin of your uncle’s whose chance is 


‘very slim. Another is the relation of Mrs. 


Thomas Leroy; but her claim we can set 
aside. The other three are your cousins— 
your Aunt Eliot’s children, you know.” 

“And my claim is as good as any ?” 

“ Better, if anything.” 

“Then I am sure of getting—” 

“My dear friend, we are sure of nothing in 
this world; but there is a promise of some 
thousands falling to your share. But are you 
prepared for that change of fortune ?” 

Sir ?” 

“A person inheriting property, you are 
aware, ought to know what to do with it— 
how to enjoy it, and how to wear his dignities 
with grace.” 

“ O, certainly—” 

“Wealth, you are aware, my young friend,” 
pursued the benevolent Mr. Wilson, while 
Jasper listened with feverish interest, “ wealth 
gives a man certain advantages in society. 
Now, I take it, you have not been accustomed 
—here, mind you, I only sfeak as a friend— 
you have not been accustomed to moving in 
very fashionable society?” 

“ No—no,” murmured Jasper. 

“ But of course you see the advantage of 
cultivating the acquaintance of people in the 
sphere in which you will probably find your- 
self, some fine morning,” said the lawyer, 
facetiously. 

Jasper blushed as he thought of the House- 
mans; he was shocked by the idea which 
would enter his brain, that he was to be ele- 
vated above Julia’s family. But Mr. Wilson’s 
smooth tongue reconciled his conscience for 
the moment, to the ways of the world, and he 
listened to his counsel with a feverish brain 
and a beating heart. 

It was in this way that the lawyer obtained 
that perfect influence over Jasper, which was 


necessary to carry out his own plans. He 
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wished to have the entire management of the 
young man’s claim, and to conduct the busi- 
ness ag suited his own profit and convenience. 

The shrewd lawyer, knowing how much 
easier it is, in such cases, to deal with a youth 
entirely devoted to pleasure, than with one of 
sober judgment, took pains to introduce Jas- 
per into the society of cef€ain young bloods, 
well qualified to initiate him ney the mystery 
of spending money. 

To make a commencement in the bright ca- 
reer he saw before him, Jasper removed to a 
fashionable hotel, and patronized tailors, hat- 
ters, and boot-makers, in a liberal, manner ; 
nor was it long before he had contracted a 
passion for riding and driving, and a taste for 
champagne. With a fortune in perspective, 
Jasper did not scruple to spend what little 
money he had been able to lay by, when at 
work with his graver; and when that was 
gone, he made bold to ask a favor of his friend, 
Mr. Wilson. The lawyer had reasons for 
grantifig his request, and advanced consider- 
able sums out of his own pocket—which, as a 
matter of course, Jasper was to repay with 
interest, as soon as the law had settled his 
claim to his uncle’s property. 

Jasper’s gratitude for these favors was as- 
tonishing; he might, however, have been led 
to change his opinion of Mr. Wilson’s disinter- 
estedness, had he heard the remark he one 
day made to his partner, Mr. Jones. 

“ Of course he will make all this up, as soon 
as the business passes through court, for the 
fellow is sure of fifty thousand, at least. There 
is no getting around that; so we may consider 
ourselves safe—but then, what a deuce of a 
fix we should be*in, if the fellow should die 
before he gets his share.” 

Jasper" was now a fine gentleman. He 
spent his money freely, and was egregiously 
flattered by his new acquaintances in conse- 
quence, although he had a sneaking notion all 
the time, that they felt a sort of contempt for 
him in their hearts. He could not complain, 
however, as long as they treated him with 
respect. 

Since Jasper’s brain had been filled with 
the aspirations of wealth, he had been a less 
frequent visitor at the Housemans than for- 
merly. He no longer experienced that hap- 
piness in the quiet, excellent family, which he 
had been accustomed to find there, after the 
labors of the day were over. He discovered 
that playing backgammon with Uncle Lucas 
was, after all, very dull, and even in the pres- 
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of something in which she had no sympathy, 
But, notwithstanding this, Jasper loved 
Julia still. He only wished that all. his for. 
tune might come at once, that he might make 
a lady of her, and marry her without delay; 
but as it was, he was obliged to content hin- 
self with waiting. 

Ah! how Julia sighed to see her lover come 
to her now, with his jewelry, his dandy cane, 
and his gay attire appearing so changed! She 
could not feel the same ease in his society as 
formerly ; she became reserved and sad; for 
she felt that while Jasper was waiting, his 
heart was becoming estranged. 

Jasper conceived a fondness for places of 
amusement. He tried to saunter into the 
theatre, with a gay companion, and look at 
the fine ladies there, through his magnificent 
opera-glass; and it afforded him exquisite 
pleasure to exchange looks of recognition 
with those beauties, with whom he had form- 
ed aslight acquaintance. But Jasper felt that 
he was not quitehappy, after all—something 
told him that it was selfish for him to seek 
such enjoyment without Julia; but how could 
he think of being seen with her, before she 
could appear in as rich and beautiful attire as 
the fine ladies in whose smiles his vanity took 
so much delight ? 

So Jasper went into society without Jullaj 
and his young head was so filled with the gai- 
eties of the world, that before the winter was 
over, he had nearly discontinued his visits at 
her father’s house, and she was almost forgot- 
ten. But many and many a time, when the 
hollow pleasures he pursued had crumbled in 
his grasp, when the vanities of his gay career 
were deprived of their dazzle and their gloss, 
and with an aching head, and an unsatisfied 
heart, he sought his pillow late at night, his 
mind would revert to her, and with sighs and 
tears he would long for the peaceful happiness, 
which he had enjoyed beneath her humble” 
roof. 

An incident which had occurred late in the 
winter, caused Jasper more uneasiness of 
mind than anything else. He was walking 
down the street, arm-in-arm with a fashion- 
able young gentleman, whose acquaintance 
and good will he was particularly desirous of 
cultivating, bowing politely to many 4 fine- 
looking fellow, and touching his hat to many 
a handsome lady, when he was stopped by 4 
hand laid upon his arm, and a well-known 
voice by his side, 

“Ha, Jasper! is it you? Glad to see you. 


ence of the fair Julia, was apt to be thinking 


How do you do?” 
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Jasper turned, and saw Uncle Lueas in his 
working dress; and with a bundle under his 
arm. At almost any other time he would 
have been delighted to see the kind old gen- 
tleman, for a gentleman he was in feeling, if 
not in manners and dress; but on that occa- 
sion, with Mr. Augustus Belbow’s arm locked 
in his, Jasper beheld the good-humored face 
of his old friend with dismay. 

“Ah, how do you do?” he stammered, evi- 
dently ashamed to own the acquaintance of 
Uncle Lucas, in the presence of Mr. Belbow 
and other fashionable young gentlemen who 

were passing. 

“What a stranger you are!” cried the sim- 
ple-minded old man. “ Why don’t you come 
and see us? Have we offended you in any 
way ®% Why, you used to come every evening ; 
and I do believe it is now a month since you 
have been inside the door!” 

per’s embarrassment was painfully visi- 

oli glanced from Mr. Belbow to Uncle 

Lueas, and from Uncle ly his boots, 

and appeared amazingly a s to make his 

eseape. At length Uncle Lucas seemed to 

: stand what the matter was. He uttered 

Pores: and with a sorrowful face went 

way, leaving Jasper in the greatest per- 

xity of mind. The young man was con- 

ee: that he had hurt the feelings of his kind 

jend, as well as shocked the pride of his 

new one, and he felt that both must despise 
him. 

“O, accursed be that fortune which makes 
aman ashamed of his best friends!” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

At that moment he ardently wished that the 
late Thomas Leroy had given his property to 
some charitable purpose, and left him as happy 
and contented as before. 

Several other incidents occurred to perplex 
the young man, and make him wretched. Ow- 
ing to the scanty supplies to which Mr. Wil- 
son's bounty had dwindled, he was unable to 
make as great a display as he desired; and the 
consequence was, several, whose friendship he 
valued most hiPhly, coolly cut his acquaintance. 

“What are all these friends worth?” ex- 
claimed Jasper, in despair. “Their hearts are 
% hollow as bubbles! and for them I have 
sacrificed my happiness, for this chase after 
Pleasure is not happiness! It is not such hap- 
piness as I enjoyed when Julia was all the 
world to me, and her friends my friends—be- 


fore this fortune was thought of, and I was 
contented to labor.” 


Then Jasper’s mind reverted to the enjoy- 
ll 
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ment he experienced in his occupation of en- 
graving, which he compared with the idle 
gaieties that now engaged his attention. But 
he had not the strength to return voluntarily 
to that simpler and happier course of life from 
which the death of his uncle had divorced him, 
although he had felt convinced that the pos- 
session of unbounded wealth could not afford 
him more contentment than he had formerly 
enjoyed. So he assumed a show of gaiety, 
and went one day to borrow a sum of- money 
of Mr. Wilson. To his astonishment, he found 
that gentleman cold and stiff, as if he had been 
made of marble. 

“Mr. Leroy,” said the lawyer, “we have 
done everything to advance your interest, 
which, with time, money, and perseverance, 
any man could do. Don’t vex us any more.” 

Jasper saw that his friend was excited by 
some unpleasant occurrence, 

“ Really, I do not intend to vex you,” re- 
plied the young man, in a conciliatory tone. 
“And if you are not well rewarded for your 
trouble, when the law has once—” 

“T cannot talk with you now!” interrupted 
Mr. Wilson. “Come another time!” 

“TI do not know why you put on such airs, 
sir,” said Jasper, quickly. “If you are not 
satisfied with the business you have undertak- 
en, I have no doubt I can find plenty of law- 
yers ready to relieve you of any further care 
in the matter.” 

“Do so, if you can. Nothing would afford 
us greater pleasure,” said Mr. Wilson, with a 
sneer. “It isa thankless undertaking. But 
you will, of course, see to the payment of the 
small sums with which we have accommodated 
you.” 

“ Never fear!” exclaimed Jasper, consider- 
ably irritated. 

He left the office. Mr. Wilson did not call 
him back, as he had expected. Therefore Jas- 
per was alarmed, and went back of his own 
accord, and demanded an explanajion. Ae- 
cordingly, seeing that he could do no better, 
Mr. Wilson explained. 

“We have lately learned,” said he, “that 
your claim is worthless.” 

“Ah!” breathed Jasper, turning pale. “How 
happens that ?” 

“You remember that your uncle had a son 
travelling in Europe—” 

“ Who died—” 

“There was the mistake. It was a false re- 
port. Your cousin will be in town to- 
morrow.” 

Jasper bowed his head upon his hands. Af- 
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ter a long silence he looked up and to the 
great surprise of Mr. Wilson smiled. 

“T wish he were here now,” said he. 

“ Why so?” 

“So that I could tell him how willingly I 
give up all claims upon the estate, which has 
caused me more wretchedness than I have 
suffered in all my life.” 

Jasper returned to his hotel, and spent the 
rest of the day in solitary reflection. The 
next morning his cousin arrived in town. He 
was a generous, manly youth, and the inter- 
view between him and Jasper proved perfect- 
ly satisfactory. The willingness of the latter 
to resign the fortune which had flattered his 
hopes, charmed the youthful traveller, and 
taking Jasper warmly by the hand, he earnest- 
ly exclaimed : 

“You shall not suffer for this, my dear cous- 
in. I admire your fortitude, under the disap- 
pointment; and rest assured that I shall re- 
member you when my father’s estate is settled. 
Perhaps I can do something for you now. 
Would five hundred be acceptable ?” 

“T am obliged to you,” replied Jasper, shak- 
ing his head. “I want no money, myself, but 
if you will be so good as to help me out of 
debt, and settle the business with Wilson and 
Jones, I shall take it asa favor. I consider 
you in some manner to blame for these debts, 
for had you been in the land of the living they 
would not have been contracted.” 

“True; but you should rather blame the 
fellow who swore to my death, when, all the 
time, it was some other unfortunate Leroy, 
who was cut down in the prime of his man- 
hood. But make yourself easy about your 
debts, I will satisfy Wilson & Jones.” 

That evening Jasper overhauled his trunks 
until he had found an old suit, which he had 
worn before the death of his uncle, and which, 
by some good fortune had been preserved. 
He laughed as he drew on the easy-fitting 
pantaloong, but a tear cameinto his eye as he 
glanced at the well-worn elbows of his coat 
which Julia had often mended. That he put 
on also, and an hour after he was at the door 
of Mr. Houseman’s residence. The night- 
latch was up, and Jasper entering without 
ringing, walked into the sitting-room familiar- 
ly, as of yore. The family were all there, be- 
fore the cheerful grate, as Jasper had found 
them so many times before, in happier days. 
But Uncle Lucas looked less cheerful than 

formerly, the children were less merry, and 
Julia’s face was pale and sorrowful. 
“Good evening, all!” cried Jasper, in the 
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same gay tone so well remembered there, 
Julia started, looked up, and seeing Jasper 
standing on the threshold—the same Jasper 
he had always been, when she was happiest 
and loved him most—thought it an apparition 
ora dream. ‘But when she saw Uncle Lucas 
bound from his chair and grasp his hand, and 
saw her parents advance towards him with 
looks of joyous surprise, and heard the delight- 
ed children pronounce his name, she knew 
that all was real. 

“And how are you, this evening?” cried 
Jasper, pressing her hand, for all the world as 
he had been accustomed to do of yore. “Why 
do you look surprised ?” 

“ You have been away so long!” 

“O, dear Julia, say nothing about that if 
you love me. Do not look so reproaechful, 
either. Come, let us all be as we were once— 
let us forget what there is unpleasant in the 
past, and remember only our old happiness,” 

Jasper embraced them all, and a 
their forgiveness, and related his story fo 
amusement and edification of all. 

“Tam happy now once more,” he said. “I 
shall not think of fortune again; nor will 
gaieties of the world tempt my ambition we 
this. I am cured forever of my folly. Fr 
this time I am yours, my kind friends—yo 
with all my heart, dearest Julia.” i. 

Julia’s face was no lotiger pale. She blush- 
ed with pleasure. Her heart overflowed with 
joy, and she shed tears that were not tears of 
sorrow. Ah, there was rejoicing in that house 
that night, and Jasper himself was not the 
least happy of the number. 

On the following day, Jasper made prepara- 
tion to commence work again with his graver, 
and from that time he was never weary of his 
interesting occupation. He thought no more 
of fortune; and the only favor he would ever 
consent to receive from his generous cousin, 
was a small, comfortable, and neatly-furnished 
house, which the latter presented to Julia as 
a,wedding gift. 


THE CHEAPEST FOOD. 
The cheapest and most nutritious vegetable 


used for food is beans. Professor Liebig says 
that pork and beans form a compound of sub- 
stances peculiarly adapted to furnish all that 
is necessary to support life. A quart of beans 
costs, at Cambridge, eight cents; half a pound 
of pork, six cents. This, as every housekeep- 
er knows, will feed a small family for a day 
with good strengthening food. Four quarts 
of beans and two pounds of corned beef, boiled 
to rags, in fifty quarts of water, will furnish a 
good meal to forty men at a cost of fifty cents 
—oné cent and a quarter a meal!—Hall. 
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Che Florist. 


fruit full well the schoolboy knows, 
bramble of the brake : 
So put thou forth thy small white rose, 
I love it for his sake. 
Though woodbines flower and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bowers, 
Thou need’st not be ashamed to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers.—E. 


Work for the Month. 

Look over the established stocks, and see which 
are most favorable for grafting; and if you have 
any wood of roses you intend to graft, leave it on 
the trees; but ff you have to obtain wood, seek for 
it in time; and if you get it, plant the thickest end 
downward in the ground, in some shady place, be- 
cause they ought not to be grafted till next month, 
and the cuttings will keep some time. The China 
roses in the house, and roses in the forcing-house, 
must be kept well syringed, and watched carefully, 
that, in the event of the green fly attacking them, 
they may be fumigated as well as syringed. Roses 
in pots should be kept a little moist, and if not 
pruned in autumn, should be pruned directly. Look 
toa supply of wild stocks, if you have not yet com- 
pleted your arrangements. Bruise the berries which 
have been saved for seed, and rub out the seed 
ready for sowing. 

“Raspberries. 

The production of the hardiest varieties of rasp- 
berries is very easy. Any good soil will produce a 
moderate crop, even without trenching; but in large 
plantations, or where grown extensively for mar- 
ket, a thorough preparation, by trench-ploughing 
or spading, will ensure better crops and more per- 
manent productiveness. The stools should be in 
rows at least four feet apart, and two feet in the 
tows. At the time of transplanting, all the old 
stocks should be cut off—one strong shoot from the 
first year, to bear fruit the next, which at the ap- 
proach of cold weather is laid down and covered 
with earth, especially the more improved and ten- 
der varieties. Soon after the crop of fruit is gath- 
ered, the stalks which bore it should be cut off close 
to the ground, and two or more, according to vigor 
and variety, of the strongest and best situated en- 
couraged to produce bearing wood for the following 
season. Proper stakes or trellises to support the 
fruit-bearing stalks will suggest themselves to every 
grower. By covering the space between the rows 
with decomposed manure in autumn, and incorpo- 
rating it with the earth, will ensure continued fer- 
tility for six or seven years. 

Currants and Gooseberries. 

These are easily grown at the sides of garden 
walks, on the edge of garden terraces, or in special 
Plantations. The fruit is grown on spurs, on wood 

‘not less than two years old, and consequently some 
discriminating knowledge in pruning and training 
, # required. The bushes should be kept open, a 
portion of new wood grown each year should be 


shortened in the following spring. Plants are easi- 
ly grown from cuttings. Wood’ of the previous 
year’s growth, taken from the plants in February, 
and inserted two-thirds of its length in the ground 
as soon as the frost is out, will soon make good 
plants, which, while young and vigorous, always 
produce the best fruit. Renewal of plants every 
four or five years is judicious; though with care and 
proper management, they will produce good crops 
of fruit much longer. — 


Annuals. 

Annuals are those flowers which are raised from 
seeds alone, in the spring, and which die in the 
autumn. They are again divided into three classes 
—the tender and more curious kinds; the less ten- 
der or hardier kinds; and the hardiest and common 
kinds. The first week in April is the safest period 
for sowing annuals, as the cutting winds have 
ceased by that time, and frost is not so much to be 
apprehended. The soft rains, also, fall in warm 
showers, to give life and germ to seeds and plants, 
and they appear in a shorter space of time. 


Biennials. 

Biennials are those flowers which are produced 
by seed, bloom the second year, and remain two 
years in perfection, after which they gradually 
dwindle and die away. Some sorts, however, of 
the biennials afford a continuation of plants by off- 
sets, slips, and cuttings of the tops, and by layers 
and pipings, so that, though the parent flower dies, 
the species are perpetuated, particularly to continue 
curious double-flowered kinds, as for instance, 
double rockets by offsets and cuttings of the young 
flower-stalks; double wallflowers by slips of the 
small top shoots; double sweet-williams by layers 
and pipings; and carnations by layers. 


Perennials. 

Perennials are flowers of many years’ duration, 
and they multiply themselves most abundantly by 
suckers, offsets, parting the roots, etc. They re- 
quire little trouble beyond taking care to renew the 
soil every year or two by a somewhat plentiful sup- 
ply from the: compost heap, and by separating the 
offsets, and parting the roots in autumn, to'strength- 
en the mother plant. When the flowers are past 
and the stems have decayed, then the operation 
may take place. Choose a showery day for trans- 
planting the roots, or give them a moderate water- 
ing to fix them in their fresh places. When you 
transplant a flower-root, dig a hole with your trowel 
sufficiently large to give the fibres room to lie freely 
and evenly in the ground. If you raise your peren- 
nials from seed, sow it in the last week in March in 
a bed of light earth, in the open ground. Let the 
bed be in a genial, warm situation, and divide it 
into small compartments—a compartment for each 
sort of seed, Sow the seed thin, and rake or break 
the earth over them finely. Let the larger seed be 
sown half an inch deep, and the smaller seed a 
quarter of an inch. Water the beds in dry weather 
often with a watering-pot, not a jug. 
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The Bousetwite. 


Rice Sponge Cake. 

Nine eggs, and the weight of them in sugar; the 
weight of six in rice flour; have the sugar finely 
sifted; mix the sugar and rice together; have the 
whites and the yolks beat separately ; pour the eggs 
at the same time into the rice and sugar; beat the 
wholé together about a quarter of an hour, and then 
add of the essence of lemon twenty drops, or rose- 
water. 


Molasses Pie. 

Four eggs (beat the whites separate), one teacup- 
ful of brown sugar, half a nutmeg, two tablespoons- 
ful of butter; beat them well together; stir in one 
teacupful and a half of molasses, and then add the 
white of eggs. Bake on pastry. 


Rice Cake. 

Mix six ounces of ground rice, the same quantity 
of flour, three-quarters of a pound of fine sugar 
sifted, nine eggs (the yolks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately), grate in the rind of a lemon, and beat it 
well half an hour. 


Clove Cake. 

One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, four eggs, a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus, a cup of milk, a teaspoonful of powdered mace, 
same of cinnamon, same of cloves; fruit, if you 
choose. 


Rice Pound Cakes. 

Four ounces of flour, eight ounces of butter, six 
eggs, twelve ounces of sugar, eight ounces cf ground 
rice, the peel of a lemon, if you like, which improves 
it, or thirty drops of essence of lemon. 


Portugal Cake. 

One pound of flour, half a pound of butter, eight 
eggs, two spoonsful of lemon-juice, one pound of 
stoned raisins, citron or almonds, as you choose, one 
nutmeg. It is good plain. 


Soda Biscuit. 

To one quart of flour add one teaspoonful of soda, 
two of cream of tartar, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, sweet and sour milk enough t “wet it, add 
a little salt. 


Silver Cake. 

One and a half cups of sugar, three-quarters of a 
cup of sweet milk, three cups of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, half of soda, the whites of 
eight eggs, one teaspoonful of essence of lemon. 


Gold Cake. 

One cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, the yolks 
of eight eggs, half a cup of sweet milk, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, lWalf a teaspoonful of 
soda, two cups of flour, and half a nutmeg. 


A good Paste for Tarts. 

One pound and a half of flour, half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of lard, one teaspoonful of soda, 
sufficient water to form a stiff dough. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Brown Bread. 

A very nice loaf of brown bread may be made in 
the following manner, and it will seldom trouble 
the most delicate stomach :—One and a half pints of 
Indian meal, one and a half pints of Graham or 
coarse wheat meal, one and a half pints of sour 
milk, two small teaspoons of soda, three spoons of 
molasses and one teaspoon of salt. Dissolve the 
soda in about half a pint of hot water and mix all 
together. Bake two or three hours in a slow oven, 
This loaf is very nice to be steamed in a deep pot 
with a tight cover three or four hours. Put your, 
bread in a tin pail with a close cover, and don't let 
the water get into the peil. ‘ 


Corn Breakfast Cake. 

A housekeeper contributes the following to the 
American Agriculturist, with a sample of the result 
for the editor, which he pronounces “not bad to 
take.” The writer says:—‘“ My cook, Kate, is to 
be credited with the mixture, if you like it.” Mix 
well, by sifting, one pint of Indian meal, two table- 
spoonsful of wheat flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, and 
two teaspoonsful of cream of tartar. Mix rapidly 
and thoroughly with one pint of sweet milk, one 
beaten egg, and butter the size of an egg. Bake in 
a shallow pan twenty minutes, in a hot oven. 


Soda Muffins. 

The following receipt affords a dish of light, 
spongy, most quickly made muflips :—to two pounds 
of flour add one teaspoonful of sod, one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, and half a teaspoonful of sugar; 
mix thoroughly, with salt to taste, and make into a 
stiff batter with some milk; beat well for a few min- 
utes. Have ready a hot earthen pan, well buttered, 
also rings for the purpose. Pour in the batter, 
nearly half an inch thick; bake a nice brown on 
each side. 


Sponge Cake. 

Weigh seven eggs and take an equal weight of 
sugar, then weigh five eggs and take an equal 
weight of flour; break the eggs, keeping the whites 
separate, put your sugar into the yolk, grate in a 
lemon-peel, then beat it an hour. Put the juice of 
the lemon into the whites, beat twenty minutes, put 
half of the whites into the yolks, sift in the flour, 
stir in the remainder of the whites, and bake. 


Veal, or Poultry Cake. 
Take cold boiled veal, or fresh meat of any kind; 
chop it fine, with one-third the quantity of cold 
ham; soak acup of bread-crumbs in milk, mix 
with the meat, season with grated lemon-peel or 
powdered thyme, or, if these cannot be had, pepper 
and nutmeg will do. Beat up an egg with half a 
cup of cream, and put it in. Bake in a dish and 
eat cold; cut in slices like cheese. 
Baked Rice Pudding. 
Two cups of rice, two quarts of milk, half a cup 
of sugar, a large teaspoonful of salt; bake it two 
hours; serve it up with butter. " 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Watters. 


Odd Experiment. 
A farmer of Hauborum, France, has just tried the 


experiment of fattening cattle by the use of cod 
‘fiver oil. The trial was first made upon two calves, 
eight sheep and two pigs. The result surpassed all 
expectation. In ninety days they were all in prime 
condition, the flesh being perfectly white, and easy 
of digestion. The quantity given was, to the pigs 
sixty-three grammes (two ounces) per day, to the 
sheep thirty-one grammes, and to the calves fifty 
grammes. For the calves the oil was mixed with 
bran.and chopped straw, for the sheep with bruised 
beans, and for the pigs with their regular food. 


Franklin’s Whistle. 

, A well-dressed lady from the country recently 
called at the Historical Rooms in Hartford, and 
after inspecting the other curiosities, requested to 
be shown the whistle which Franklin paid too dear 
for, as she had been informed it was kept there. 
The attendant, though slightly taken aback at first, 
rallied in time to exhibit an ancient pitch-pipe that 
happened to lie near. The visitor, having exam- 
ined the curiosity attentively, departed with evident 
satisfaction at having seen with her own eyes the 
instrument that sounded the key-note to Poor Rich- 
ard’s proverbs. 

Singular Discovery. 

A farmer near Barre the.other day killed a sheep, 
in the stomach of which were found about twenty 
balls, varying from two and one-half to seven inch- 
es in circumference, and as hard as wood; the larg- 
est was about the size of a cricket-ball. On exami- 
nation it was found that the balls were composed of 
wool, closely compressed. The sheep must have 
eaten the wool, which, proving quite indigestible, 
had accumulated in its stomach. The animal was 
quite healthy, and when killed weighed 96 pounds. 


AMummy from South America. 

The secretary of the Smithsonian Institute has 
received mummy and several ‘skulls, forwarded 
from Valparaiso by A. Reed, M.D. This gentle- 
man states that the mummy (a female) was found 
on the west coast of Patagonia, in latitude 44 de- 
grees south, about two months before. Its appear- 
ance is essentially different from and superior to 
that of any race known to inhabit that country at 
Present. The skulls were those of Auracanian In- 
cians killed in battle with the Chilians. 


A boy twelve years of age, named Hurl, escaped 
from the Indian attack on a settlement near Lake 
Shetck, Minnesota, and carried and led his baby 
brother, two years old, sixty miles to New Ulm, the 
Nearest settlement. The “babes in the woods” 
Were fourteen days making the journey, subsisting 


on wild fruits and roots. The mother of the chil- 
dren has since been rescued. ‘ 


An African Congregation. 
Dr. Livingstone says the peccadilloes of the Afri- 


can women during sermon are very troublesome. 
When preaching on the most solemn subjects, a 
woman might be observed to look round, and see- 
ing a neighbor seated on her dress, gives her a 
hunch with her elbow to make her move off; the 
other would return it with interest, and perhaps the 
remark, “Take the nasty thing away with you.” 
Then three or four would begin to hustle the first 
offenders, and the men to swear at them all by way 
of enforcing silence. The main objection of the 
chiefs to Christianity is the abandonment of poly- 
gamy. One would not learn to read the Bible, be- 
ing afraid that it might change his heart, and make 
him content with only one wife like Sechele. No, 
no; he wanted afways to have five wives at least. 


Fishing by Steam. 

A novel experiment is to be tried by a steam 
fishing-vessel lately fitted up at Leith. Her trawl- 
ing gear, which is very heavy, is to be wound up 
by a capstan driven by steam-power, and all living 
fish thus taken will be put into a well, or salt water 
aquarium, having a constant circulation of water 
through it, and thus the fish will be kept in exist- 
ence until brought to market. This is said to be 
the first direct application of the steam engine to 
the purpose of catching fish. 


A singular Presentiment. 

Mr. Tainlor, whose sudden death lately occurred 
in Hartford, had indulged through the week a belief 
that he should live but a few days, and that his de- 
parture would be sudden. In pursuance of this 
idea he visited the cemetery with a member of his 
family, selected the place and gave directions rela- 
tive to his burial. In addition to this he made sun- 
dry gifts and disposed of some of his personal prop- 
erty. 

Curious Delusion. 

A man belonging: to Medford, but at work near 
Moosehead Lake, recently cut off his hand. He 
had been intently reading the passage of Scripture 
which says, “If thy mght hand offend thee, cut it 
off.” Placing his hand upon a log, he cut it off 
just below the thumb; but not being satisfied, he 
struck with his axe again, and cut it off at the 
wrist. This did not satisfy him, and he cut it off a 
little higher up. 


| An old ’Un. 


The editor of the Hartford Courant has seen 
what he calls a “common box turtle,’ caught on 
the farm of Mr. Loomis, in Bloomfield, which is 
known to be over fifty years old. In 1811, the 
father of Mr. Loomis caught the turtle and marked 
him. Again in 1833 he was caught and marked 
by Rev. Reuben Loomis, and now the old fellow 
has turned up again, alive and kicking. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Pousetwife. 


Rice Sponge Cake. 

Nine eggs, and the weight of them in sugar; the 
weight of six in rice flour: have the sugar finely 
sifted; mix the sugar and rice together; have the 
whites and the yolks beat separately ; pour the eggs 
at the same time into the rice and sugar; beat the 
wholé together about a quarter of an hour, and then 
add of the essence of lemon twenty drops, or rose- 
water. 


Molasses Pie. 

Four eggs (beat the whites separate), one teacup- 
ful of brown sugar, half a nutmeg, two tablespoons- 
ful of butter; beat them well together; stir in one 
teacupful and a half of molasses, and then add the 
white of eggs. Bake on pastry. 


Rice Cake. 

Mix six ounces of ground rice, the same quantity 
of flour, three-quarters of a pound of fine sugar 
sifted, nine eggs (the yolks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately), grate in the rind of a lemon, and beat it 
well half an hour. 


Clove Cake. 

One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, four eggs, a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus, a cup of milk, a teaspoonful of powdered mace, 
same of cinnamon, same of cloves; fruit, if you 
choose. 


Rice Pound Cakes. 
Four ounces of flour, eight ounces of butter, six 


eggs, twelve ounces of sugar, eight ounces of ground 
rice, the peel of a lemon, if you like, which improves 
it, or thirty drops of essence of lemon. 


Portugal Cake. 

One pound of flour, half a pound of butter, eight 
eggs, two spoonsful of lemon-juice, one pound of 
stoned raisins, citron or almonds, as you choose, one 
nutmeg. It is good plain. 


Soda Biscuit. 

To one quart of flour add one teaspoonful of soda, 
two of cream of tartar, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, sweet and sour milk enough t “wet it, add 
a little salt. 


Silver Cake. 

One and a half cups of sugar, three-quarters of a 
cup of sweet milk, three cups of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, half of soda, the whites of 
eight eggs, one teaspoonful of essence of lemon. 


Gold Cake. 

One cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, the yolks 
of eight eggs, half a cup of sweet milk, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, Walf a teaspoonful of 
soda, two cups of flour, and half a nutmeg. 


A good Paste for Tarts. 

One pound and a half of flour, half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of lard, one teaspoonful of soda, 
sufficient water to form a stiff dough. 


Brown Bread. 

A very nice loaf of brown bread may be made in 
the following manner, and it will seldom trouble 
the most delicate stomach :—One and a half pints of 
Indian meal, one and a half pints of Graham or 
coarse wheat meal, one and a half pints of sour 
milk, two small teaspoons of soda, three spoons of 
molasses and one teaspoon of salt. Dissolve the 
soda in about half a pint of hot water and mix all 
together. Bake two or three hours in a slow oven, 
This loaf is very nice to be steamed in a deep pot 
with a tight cover three or four hours. Put your, 
bread in a tin pail with a close cover, and don’t let 
the water get into the pail. ; 


Corn Breakfast Cake. 

A housekeeper contributes the following to the 
American Agriculturist, with a sample of the result 
for the editor, which he pronounces “not bad to 
take.” The writer says:— My cook, Kate, is to 
be credited with the mixture, if you like it.” Mix 
well, by sifting, one pint of Indian meal, two table- 
spoonsful of wheat flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, and 
two teaspoonsful of cream of tartar. Mix rapidly 
and thoroughly with one pint of sweet milk, one 
beaten egg, and butter the size of an egg. Bake in 
a shallow pan twenty minutes, in a hot oven. 


Soda Muffins. 

The following receipt affords a dish of light, 
spongy, most quickly made mufligs :—to two pounds 
of flour add one teaspoonful of sod, one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, and half a teaspoonful of sugar; 
mix thoroughly, with salt to taste, and make intoa 
stiff batter with some milk; beat well for a few min- 
utes. Have ready a hot earthen pan, well buttered, 
also rings for the purpose. Pour in the batter, 
nearly half an inch thick; bake a nice brown on 
each side. 


Sponge Cake. 

Weigh seven eggs and take an equal weight of 
sugar, then weigh five eggs and take an equal 
weight of flour; break the eggs, keeping the whites 
separate, put your sugar into the yolk, grate ina 
lemon-peel, then beat it an hour. Put the juice of 
the lemon into the whites, beat twenty minutes, put 
half of the whites into the yolks, sift in the flour, 
stir in the remainder of the whites, and bake. 


Veal, or Poultry Cake. 

Take cold boiled veal, or fresh meat of any kind; 
chop it fine, with one-third the quantity of cold 
ham; soak acup of bread-crumbs in milk, mix 
with the meat, season with grated lemon-peel or 
powdered thyme, or, if these cannot be had, pepper 
and nutmeg will do. Beat up an egg with half a 
cup of cream, and put it in. Bake in a dish and 
eat cold; cut in slices like cheese. ° 
Baked Rice Pudding. 

Two cups of rice, two quarts of milk, half a cup 
of sugar, a large teaspoonful of salt; bake it two 
hours; serve it up with butter. - 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters. 


Odd Experiment. 
A farmer of Hauborum, France, has just tried the 


experiment of fattening cattle by the use of cod 
. ‘fiver oil. The trial was first made upon two calves, 
eight sheep and two pigs. The result surpassed all 
expectation. In ninety days they were all in prime 
condition, the flesh being perfectly white, and easy 
of digestion. The quantity given was, to the pigs 
sixty-three grammes (two ounces) per day, to the 
sheep thirty-one grammes, and to the calves fifty 
grammes. For the calves the oil was mixed with 
bran,and chopped straw, for the sheep with bruised 
beans, and for the pigs with their regular food. 


Franklin’s Whistle. 

, A well-dressed lady from the country recently 
called at the Historical Rooms in Hartford, and 
after inspecting the other curiosities, requested to 
be shown the whistle which Franklin paid too dear 
for, as she had been informed it was kept there. 
The attendant, though slightly taken aback at first, 
rallied in time to exhibit an ancient pitch-pipe that 
happened to lie near. The visitor, having exam- 
ined the curiosity attentively, departed with evident 
satisfaction at having seen with her own eyes the 
instrument that sounded the key-note to Poor Rich- 
ard’s proverbs. 


Singular Discovery. 

A farmer near Barre the.other day killed a sheep, 
in the stomach of which were found about twenty 
balls, varying from two and one-half to seven inch- 
es in circumference, and as hard as wood; the larg- 
est was about the size of a cricket-ball. On exami- 
nation it was found that the balls were composed of 
wool, closely compressed. The sheep must have 
eaten the wool, which, proving quite indigestible, 
had accumulated in its stomach. The animal was 
quite healthy, and when killed weighed 96 pounds. 


4 Mummy from South America. 

The secretary of the Smithsonian Institute has 
received « mummy and several ‘skulls, forwarded 
from Valparaiso by A. Reed, M.D. This gentle- 
man states that the mummy (a female) was found 
on the west coast of Patagonia, in latitude 44 de- 
grees south, about two months before. Its appear- 
ance is essentially different from and superior to 
that of any race known to inhabit that country at 
present. The skulls were those of Auracanian In- 
thans killed in battle with the Chilians. 


A boy twelve years of age, named Hurl, escaped 
from the Indian attack on a settlement near Lake 
Shetck, Minnesota, and carried and led his baby 
brother, two years old, sixty miles to New Ulm, the 
nearest settlement. The “babes in the woods” 
were fourteen days making the journey, subsisting 


on wild fruits and roots. The mother of the chil- 
dren has since been rescued. e 


An African Congregation. 

Dr. Livingstone says the peccadilloes of the Afri- 
can women during sermon are very troublesome. 
When preaching on the most solemn subjects, a 
woman might be observed to look round, and see- 
ing a neighbor seated on her dress, gives her a 
hunch with her elbow to make her move off; the 
other would return it with interest, and perhaps the 
remark, “Take the nasty thing away with you.” 
Then three or four would begin to hustle the first 
offenders, and the men to swear at them all by way 
of enforcing silence. The main objection of the 
chiefs to Christianity is the abandonment of poly- 
gamy. One would not learn to read the Bible, be- 
ing afraid that it might change his heart, and make 
him content with only one wife like Sechele. No, 
no; he wanted afways to have five wives at least. 


Fishing by Steam. 

A novel experiment is to be tried by a steam 
fishing-vessel lately fitted up at Leith. Her trawl- 
ing gear, which is very heavy, is to be wound up 
by a capstan driven by steam-power, and all living 
fish thus taken will be put into a well, or salt water 
aquarium, having a constant circulation of water 
through it, and thus the fish will be kept in exist- 
ence until brought to market. This is said to be 
the first direct application of the steam engine to 
the purpose of catching fish. 


A singular Presentiment. 

Mr. Tainlor, whose sudden death lately occurred 
in Hartford, had indulged through the week a belief 
that he should live but a few days, and that his de- 
parture would be sudden. In pursuance of this 
idea he visited the cemetery with a member of his 
family, selected the place and gave directions rela- 
tive to his burial. In addition to this he made sun- 
dry gifts and disposed of some of his personal prop- 
erty. 

Curious Delusion. 

A man belonging: to Medford, but at work near 
Moosehead Lake, recently cut off his hand. He 
had been intently reading the passage of Scripture 
which says, “If thy mght hand offend thee, cut it 
off.” Placing his hand upon a log, he cut it off 
just below the thumb; but not being satisfied, he 
struck with his axe again, and cut it off at the 
wrist. This did not satisfy him, and he cut it off a 
little higher up. 

An old ’Un. 

The editor of the Hartford Courant has seen 
what he calls a “common box turtle,” caught on 
the farm of Mr. Loomis, in Bloomfield, which is 
known to be over fifty years old. In 1811, the 
father of Mr. Loomis caught the turtle and marked 
him. Again in 1833 he was caught and marked 
by Rev. Reuben Loomis, and now the old fellow 
has turned up again, alive and kicking. 
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Editor's Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpitoR AND PROPRIETOR, 


GRANARY OF THE WORLD. 
In his book of travels in the United States, 
recently published, Mr. Trollope says :—I was 
at Chicago and at Buffalo in October, 1861. I 


went down to the granaries, and climbed up 
into the elevators. I saw the wheat running 
in rivers from one vessel to another, and from 
railroad vans up into huge bins on the top 
stories of the warehouses; for there rivers of 
food run up hill as easily as they do down. I 
saw corn measured by the forty bushel measure 
with as much ease as we measure an ounce of 
cheese, and with greater rapidity. I ascer- 
tained that the work went on, through the 
week and Sunday, day and night incessantly ; 
rivers of wheat and rivers of maize ever run- 
ning. I saw men bathed in corn as they dis- 
tributed it in its flow. Isaw bins by the score 
laden with wheat, in each of which bins there 
was space for a comfortable residence. I 
breathed the flour, and drank the flour, and 
felt myself to be enveloped in a world of 
breadstuffs. And then I believed, understood, 
and brought it home to myself as a fact, that 
here in the corn lands of Michigan, and amid 
the bluffs of Wisconsin, and on the high table 
plains of Minnesota, and tl® prairies of Illi- 
nois, God had prepared the food for the in- 
creasing millions of the eastern world, as also 
for the coming millions of the western. I be- 
gan to know what it was for a country to 
overflow with milk and honey, to burst with 
its fruits, and be smothered by its own riches, 
From St. Paul down the Mississippi, by the 
shores of Wisconsin and Iowa, by the ports 
on Lake Pepin, by La Crosse, from which one 
railway runs eastward, by Prairie du Chien, 
the terminus of a second, by Dunleith, Fulton 
and Rock Island, from which three other lines 
run eastward, all through that wonderful State 
of Illinois—the farmer’s glory—along the ports 
of the great lakes, through Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio, and further Pennsylvania, up to Buffalo, 
the great gate of the Western Ceres, the loud 
cry was this—* How shall we rid ourselves of 
our corn and wheat?” The result has been 
the passage of 60,000,000 bushels of breadstuffs 
through that gate in one year! Let those 


who are susceptible of statistics ponder that. 
For those who are not, I can only give this 
advice—let them go to Buffalo in October and 
look for themselves. 


> 


Prorirs OF MENDICANCY.—An English 
paper mentions the arrest of an old and invet- 
erate beggar, pretending to be deaf and dumb, 
upon whose person was found a great number 
of articles. Among other things, were found 
a prayer-book, some written prayers, and sey- 
eral memorandum books, from which it was 
clearly proved that the rascal kept a daily 
entry of his collections and expenditures, be- 
sides a work known as the “ Beggar’s Direc- 
tory,” containing the names and residences of 
all the most charitable persons throughout the 
kingdom, with the best resting-places for the 
night. He was arrested at the Isle of Wight, 
and some idea of the amount of money col- 
lected by such vagabonds’ may be formed, 
when it was found, on examining his cash- 
book, that the islands of Jersey and Guernsey 
alone furnished him with the sum of £10 3s, 
6d. for the trouble of tramping twelve days 
only in collecting it. 


+ > 
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PRINTING BUSINESS IN THE STATE OF 
New Yor«K.—The late census returns of man- 
ufacturing establishments of New York reveal 
the astonishing fact that more capital is em- 
ployed in carrying on the printing trade than 
in any other business, the amount being over 
eight and a half millions! Over six thousand 
persons are employed in printing, and the va- 
rious establishments use up about $5,000,000 
worth of raw material, ink, paper, etc., per 
annum, producing over $11,000,000 worth of 
books, papers, etc. 

Tuk TAX-MAN AFTER THE CRINOLINE.— 
The commissioner of internal revenue has de- 
cided that the manufacture of _cord, tape and 
covered wire, employed in making hoop-skirts, 
is liable to a tax of three per cent. ad valorem. 


> 


DvELLIsT—a moral coward, seeking to hide 
the pusillanimity ef his mind by affecting a 
corporeal courage. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY. 
God forbid that we should underrate, or in 


any way cheapen the glorious era of freedom 
in which we live, but still we do sometimes 
find our spirit turning back to the chivalrous 
days of “Richard the Lion-Hearted,” and his 


Saracen antagonist, Saladin, Though, in com- 
parison with this enlightened period, the days 


of knight-errantry were times of barbarism, 
still on the dark ages that preceded them 
they were a shining improvement, and bore 
many ennobling traits of character, transmit- 
ting even to us brilliant examples of dauntless 
heroism, and models of reproachless chivalry, 
The age of chivalry came fully to light in 
times when Christianity was only a dim taper, 
and might made right, moral power was weak 
indeed, and rapine, lust and murder were the 
common vices of the times; but this institu- 
tion developed the character of woman, and 
led to the appreciation of her virtues. The 
love of God and the ladies was enjoined as the 
first great duty of a knight, and he bore a 
motto on his shield to this effect. Courtesy, 
hospitality and courage became the virtues of 
the age, and the fraternity of knights lived in 
obedience to their dictates. In this view do 
we look upon the period to which we refer, as 
defective in its application to present society ; 
but, after all, an admirably adapted and noble 
system for those peculiar times. Who has not 
learned from his very infancy to honor in his 
heart the spirit, even though it may have been 
fanatical, that led five millions of men at arms 
to lay their bones on the plains of Asia? and 
who has not thrilled with chivalrous fire when 
he read of the loud anthems chanted on sacred 
Calvary itself, which had cost a thousand 
bloody victories to attain? Never before was 
there such a sacrifice of blood and gold, and 
all by men of bravery and daring, who firmly 
believed they were serving God! Look for a 
moment upon the motives of the more modern 
European wars—their object has been to gain 
Wealth and power, territory and command; 
but the gallant knights and their followers in 
the Crusades were actuated only by a noble 
and spiritual idea. Collected together from 
all parts of Europe, they were bound by one 
simple, undivided purpose, the rescue of the 
holy sepulchre from Saracenic pollution ; even 
stronger motives than avarice, ambition, or 
glory, moved them—a craving for spiritual 
right. 

The flower of European chivalry, led on by 
such men as Hugh the Great, Tancred, Coeur 
de Leon, Philip of France, and Frederic of 
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Germany, were not sacrificed in vain, for out 


of the Crusaders sprang the first germs of ex- 
tended civilization, and by the example 6f the 
knight errants, bravery, honor, devout piety, 
and the veneration of the gentler sex, have 
become fixed and cherished principles. For 


our own part, we cannot look back upon those 


times without peculiar emotions; and we be- 


lieve the study of the period of the Crusades 
affords not only a delightful occupation, but 
also inculcates ennobling principles. Not that 


we would wish to see Don Quixotes spring- 
ing up, with spurs and helmets as of old, but 


because we would have the reader look upon 


the period of which we have spoken under- 
standingly, and to his own improvement. 


DON’T BORROW TROUBLE. 

There is a class of people who are con- 
stantly borrowing trouble by anticipating evil 
ahead, and it is ills that never happen which 
chiefly makes them wretched. A cheerful 
expectation of the best is a fountain of joy in 
itself, for though chill disappointment may 
meet us now and then, still the warm and ge- 
nial sunshine of hope renews and vivifies our 
spirit. There is no greater sign of a coward 
heart than the constant anticipation of evil. 
Such a person prepares the ground for the 
seed, as it were, and in his constant search for 
trouble, ten to one, he will find it, for it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that evil. may be 
wooed and won by these distrustful people. 
Let none of our readers foster such a suspi- 
cious spirit, but rather look at the bright side 
of things; a man’s mind is the citadel of his 
possessions, and no enemy can conquer that, 
unless some treacherous infirmity within turns 
traitor. Therefore show a bold front to the 
visits of misfortune, not meet it half way with 
unbarred gates. And when ills have abso- 
lutely come, dg not go about and tell your 
troubles to every one you meet. Some people 
are forever telling their troubles, but believe 
us, it is a trite and truthful old maxim, that 
people do not like to have unfortunate men for 
acquaintances. 


> 


CRINOLINE AND PARADISE.—A clergyman 
has administered the following warning to 
crinoline weafers: “Let women beware, while 
putting on their profuse and expansive attire, 
how narrow are the gates of paradise.” 


A Hint.—As perfume is to the rose, so is 
good nature to the lovely. Ill nature renders 
the prettiest face disagreeable. 
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ENNUI. 


This is a French word, but it has been de- 
servedly naturalized, because it expresses a) 
source of trouble from which those who speak 
the English language are unfortunately not 
exempt. s[he complaint has been described 
by Pascal in the following words :—* One feels 
an insupportable annoyance in living with 
himself, and thinking of himself—hence, all 
his care is to forget himself, and let this short 
and precious life flow on without reflection.” 
Ennui is a domestic fiend, as troublesome as 
the demon of Frankenstein.” It is the curse of 
the gentleman loafer, and is born of idleness 
and want of occupation. Like other kinds of 
misery, it drives men into bad company, causes 
them to seek for extraordinary excitement to 
induce forgetfulness, and makes them associ- 
ate with gamesters, wine-bibbers and black- 
guards. A French gentleman, laboring under 
this affliction, when a beggar told him he was 
suffering from hunger, answered, “Happy 
rascal, how I envy you!” 

“Ennui,” it is said by an English writer, 
“drove Alexander the Great to India, and 
poverty has often sent a vast number of per- 
sons to the same place, which, in both in- 
stances, has produced a great deal of blood- 
shed and robbery—and so far, things are pretty 
much on the square. But who ever heard of 
poverty’s making a man get tipsy with his 
mistress, and set fire to Persepolis? Who 
_ ever knew poverty to offer a reward for the 
discovery of new pleasures? Was poverty 
ever reduced to kill flies ?—or (coming nearer 
home), did poverty ever make a man walk a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours, or ride 
one hundred and fifty miles, walk twenty, and 
kill forty brace of birds, all within the narrow 
space of one natural day ? 

Ennui is, in fact, the particular plague of the 
rich and great, and is one @f those make- 
weights in the scale of compensation by which 
Providence equalizes conditions in this sublu- 
nary world. The wood-sawyer, who earns the 
wherewithal to live by severing gigantic logs 
into portable fragments, may be weary when 
night comes, but one thing is certain, he is 
not troubled with ennui; he eats his frugal 
supper, and lies down on his humble bed to 
enjoy a dreamless and refreshing sleep, while 
the monarch or the courtier tosses on his bed 
of down, racking his brain to discover what 
he shall do to-morrow. 

Crowned heads are famous for suffering 
ennui, and though they do not probably appre- 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


ciate the remedy, a popular revolution is a 


real god-send to them. What a luxury fora 
stupid and sleep-consumed kiifg, whose hours 
hang listlessly on his hands, to be roused jn 
the middle of the night or gray of morning by 
the sharp rattle of musketry before his palace 
gates, and to be forced to escape by the back 
stairs, and climb over a garden wall, and risk 
breaking his neck to save his head! A popu- 
lar revolution is a sovereign remedy for royal 
énnui! 


> 
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THE TOMB OF VIRGIL. 

The locality of the grave of many a genius 
is now lost to the world. Even the tomb of 
Virgil, near Naples, which™ has been for so 
many centuries visited by travellers, and re- 
garded by them with veneration, as having 
once retained the ashes of the great poet, can- 
not be pronounced with confidence genuine, 
It isa small square building with a rounded 
roof, and stands on the very brink of a preci- 
pice immediately above the entrance to the 
subterranean tunnel of Posillippo, a beautiful, 
and we learn, faithful view of which was given 
in Waugh’s Italy. The old entrance to the 
tomb has been enlarged, and a modern win- 
dow cut through the wall. The interior isa 
vaulted cell about twelve feet square, having 
many small recesses for urns. The urns, if 
ever any filled these recesses, are now want- 
ing; and with them, of course, the one con- 
taining the ashes of the great poet. 


> 


New HAmpsHtreE Giris.—The girls in 
New Hampshire are as good as they are pret- 
ty, which is high praise. Fourteen of them 
went the other night to the house of an aged 
farmer in Brentwood, who has sent three sons 
to the war, and husked one hundred bushels 
of corn for him. 


> 


WORTH THINKING OF.—Save all your paper 
scraps, printed or otherwise, and old cotton 
and linen rags. Keep a bag handy, and when 
full, the paper-dealers will give you from six 
to ten cents per pound for them, paper-stock 
being so scarce. 


CunNING.—Cunning leads to knavery; it is 
but a step from one to the other, and that 
very slippery ; lying only makes the difference; 
add that to cunning and it is knavery. 


> 


TurKEY.—The sultan of Turkey is getting 
up an iron-clad navy. Four “screws” are 
building for him in England. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 17 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

“What's in a name?” We believe that this 

pertinent question is asked by 
“Miss Juliet 

Capulet, 

Who took a dose of hellebore,”’ 
and the young lady answers her own question, 
by saying that “a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Begging the young 
lady’s pardon, however, we would assert that 
there is a great magic in a name, a fact which 
all experience goes to prove: Call a place of 
amusement, for instance, a theatre, and grave 
people shun it as they would the pestilence ; 
call it a museum, and they will flock to it in 
crowds. Does{ not this answer the query, 
what’s in a name? 

If a man is an avowed gambler, he is a 
wretch; but if he is a speculator, he is a very 
honest fellow, particularly if he makes 'money ; 
for success is the universal criterion by which 
we shape our judgment. 


“Steal!” exclaims ancient Pistol; “a fico for the 
rase ! 
Convey, the wise it call.” 


“If I rob a man for my benefit,” says the 
sententious Augustus Tomlinson, “ I commit 
a dishonest action; but if I say that I am re- 
lieving the necessities of the poor (meaning 
my own), I am performing a praiseworthy 
deed of benevolence.” And who, with mod- 
ern events before his eyes, will gainsay Mr. 
Tomlinson’s logic ? 

The taking of human life is characterized as 
murder; but the same operation, if styled war, 
is a legitimate transaction, and makes the 
difference between a felon and a hero. An 
unmelodious name is death to an author. 
Amos Cottle might have written like Milton 
and Byron in vain; and nobody would have 
read Barry Cornwall’s productions, if they had 
been announced as the works of Mr. Proctor. 
Charles Lamb’s condemned farce turns upon 
this point. His hero gets along very well 
while he is simply known as Mr. H.; but as 
s00n as his name is found out to be Hogsflesh, 
the ladies first, and then all his friends aban- 
don him. 


“Phebus! what a name, 
To fill the sounding trump of future fame !”’ 


An euphonious name is often a sure pass- 
port to success with the fair sex. Who ever 
heard of a Belleville, or a Montmorency, or a 
Mortimer, or a Howard, wooing in vain, par- 
ticularly if they addressed pretty women with 
ugly names, and consequently in a fever to 


change them? The responsibility that rests 
upon fathers and mothers in the matter of 
naming their children is a great one; but it is 
sometimes exercised in a provoking manner. 
We remember a man in Plymouth county, 
Massachusetts, a descendant of the pilgrims, 
who was named “ After-much-tribulation-we- 
enter-into-the-kingdom-of-heaven Clapp!”— 
This is a fact, and who will now ask, in sober 
earnestness, “ what’s in a name ?” 


“Though the rose would be sweet were it not called 
rose; 
Though evil called good, would our peace still 


oppose ; 
Though gall would be bitter were honey its name, 
And a mouse, christened bear, were a mouse all the 


same; 
Yet who has not felt the strong power of a word— 
The  ~ = thrills us when some names are 
eard ?”” 


+ > 
+ 


LARGE CANNoN.—Cannon of large calibre 
are supposed by many to be an entirely new 
invention, and many persons evidently believe 
that tMe Rodman fifteen inch guns are the 
largest ever made. This is far from being 
true, however, and modern workmen have yet 
to attain the success of the ancients in large 
ordnance. The Sultan of Turkey has twenty- 
two inch and twenty-eight inch guns mounted 
at Constantinople and the Dardanelles. But 
the great gun of all is at the Kremlin of Mos- 
cow. This is thirty-six inch calibre, eighteen 
feet long, and weighs 97,500 pounds—almost 
fifty tons! It was made, so says its inscrip- 
tion, by Andrew Tchoff, at Moscow, in 1586, 
two hundred and seventy-six years ago. 


> 


+ 


WHERE ENGLAND GETS HER TIMBER.— 
Great Britain and Ireland import annually 
some 27,000,000 cubic feet, or 540,000 loads of 
Canadian pine timber, the greater part of 
which is manufactured on the Ottawa River 
and its tributaries. The operations of this 
manufacture extend over upward of 11,000 
square miles, and give employment to more 
than 40,000 men. 

A Goop REAson.—Joseph Miller mentions 
an Irishman who enlisted in the seventy-fifth 
regiment, so as to be near his brother, who 
was in the seventy-fourth. 


4 > 


PROBABLY NoT.—Philosophers tell us that 
nature never errs. They certainly cannot 
mean human nature. 


Just so.—If a man could have half his 
wishes, he would double his troubles. 
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DELUDED AND THE DELUDER. 

It used to be thought that certain persons 
had peculiar faculties for curing diseases, 
while in many instances charms were put in 
requisition for the same purpose. Dr. Arm- 
strong relates a curious anecdote in connec- 
tion with the latter superstition. It seems 
Chief Justice Holt, an English jurist, when a 
young man, went to a tavern in a country 
town with some friends, to have a frolic, and 
that they did not recollect the fact of their 
having no money until they had run up a long 
score. In this dilemma Holt was called upon 
to get them out of the scrape, and observing 
that the landlord’s daughter was suffering 
from an ague fit, he at once collected several 
plants, mixing them up with a great deal of 
mock ceremony, rolled them into a ball, and 
tied them round the girl’s neck; scrawling 
first, however, grotesque letters upon the 
piece of parchment in which the plants were 
wrapped. Much to the surprise of the con- 
juror and his friends, the ague depart®d, and 
the girl seemed quite well. The landlord was 
so grateful for the cure, that he gladly made 
Holt a present of the bill himself and friends 
had run up, and even offered to pay some- 
thing handsome. Now, the strangest part 
of the story is' yet to be told. Some years 
after, when Holt was promoted to the bench, 
a woman was brought before him for witch- 
craft—the last ever tried for that offence in 
England—and, strange as it may seem, she 
made no defence, but simply stated that she 
had effected certain cures by means of a ball, 
which she produced. This very ball proved 
to be the identical one which the judge had 
made in his youthful days. 


+ 


TIME AND ErerRnNity.—A Christian trav- 
eller tells us, that he saw the following admo- 
nition printed on a folio sheet in an inn in Sa- 
voy :—* Understand well the force of the words 
—a God, a moment, an eternity; a God who 
sees you, a moment which flies from you, an 
eternity which awaits you; a God whom you 
serve so ill, a moment of which you so little 
profit, an eternity which you hazard so rashly.” 

A QvEstion.—No doubt there is room 
enough in the world for men and women, but it 
may be a serious question whether the latter are 
not now taking up more than their share of it. 


Siiprery Ways.—It is upon the smooth 


ice we slip; the rough path is safest for the 
feet. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ENGLISH PHLEGM. 

A Freneh author visiting London lately, 
sends to a journal in Paris a vivid description 
of it, as it appears to his French eyes. One 
feature is this: “ Nobody talks, nobody bawls, 
nobody laughs. Even the dogs do not bark; 
and when I say this, I beg you believe that I 
am not joking. In the first place one meets 
few dogs; then those one does meet have a 
way of jogging along the street which suffi- 
ciently indicates that they have the right to 
be there; they look like dogs who own city 
property. ‘They do mot look about which 
way to go; they do not stop to talk with their 
canine acquaintances; they go straight ahead 
in a quiet trot; one is half inglined to think 
they are dogs going to do their business, or 
on their way home after doing all they had to 
do on ’change or at the Docks. The horses 
have a very different gait. Something of the 
English axiom, ‘ Time is money,’ has made its 
way into their minds or legs. They do not 
lose a minute; on they speed in a good round 
trot, conscious of the value of the capital they 
represent. Ah, how little they are like French 
horses—always fond of idling about, alas! like 
their masters. Nobody has ever calculated 
the amount of economy represented by the 
silence of an Englishman.” 


> 


Hort-Ark FuRNACES.—It has been found on 
careful investigation that buildings often take 
fire from the hot air of furnaces, in conse- 
quence of the wood-work being too near the 
register. Both hot-air and steam-pipes, if 
they come in contact with wood, will in time 
set fire to it, and persons cannot be too careful 
in putting furnaces into their houses. 


ETIQUETTE OF THE QUARTER Deck.—A 
sub-lieutenant on board of her majesty’s ship 
Resistance, has been court-martialed and repri- 
manded for disrespect to his captain in speak- 
ing to him with his left hand in his pocket. 


+ 


IMITATING NATURE.—We are often told to 
imitate nature. Still we shouldn’t imitate her 
too literally. We needn’t dress in green vel- 
vet through the summer because she does. 

A SERIOUS QuESTION.—What is it probable 
that sausages are made of, when a cat, at the 
smell of them, spits and gets her back up? 
Pripe’s LAst Disu.—Pies and puddings 
generally come the last. The last things that 


pride eats is humble pie. 
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ORIENTAL LIFE. 

A letter in the London Spectator photo- 
graphs oriental life at the Sweet Waters of 
Asia—being those of a muddy little rivulet 
which flows into the sparkling Bosphorus some 
four miles above Constantinople. Along the 
side of this stream, at its junction with the 
Bosphorus, is a small level plain, which has 
been long the resort of the Turkish women. 
Here they come once a week on their Sundays, 
to look at the hills and the Bosphorus without 
the interference of blinds and jalousies, and at 
some other human beings besides the slaves 
and other inmates of their own harems. “ You 
arrive there,” says the writer, “in a caique, 
and find yourself at a jump plump in the mid- 
dle of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
The sultan has built a superb kiosk (summer- 
house) here, with a fagade and balustrade of 
beautiful white marble, one hundred yards 
long, fronting the Bosphorus. Outside the 
enclosure of this kiosk, at the Bosphorus end 
of the little plain, and some fifty yards from 
the shore, is a fine square marble fountain, 
with texts from the Koran in green and gold 
upon it, and steps all round. A few plane 
trees give a little shade round it. On all the 
steps of the fountain, along the kiosk garden 
wall, under the plane trees, and out on the 
turf of the valley, are seated Turkish women 
of every rank, from the grand vizier’s wife and 
family, on superbly embroidered cushions and 
carpets, and cloaked in the most fascinating 
purple and pink silks, down to the poor men’s 
wives, in faded stuffs, on old scraps of drugget 
which a rag collector would scarcely pick out 


' ofthe gutter. Others of the veiled women are 


driving slowly round the little plain in the 
strangest carriages, just like Cinderilla’s coach 
in the children’s books, or in arabas drawn by 
two oxen, and ornamented with silk or cotton 
hangings. Here the poor women sit, or drive, 
or walk for an hour or two, and smoke cigar- 
ettes, and eat fruit and sweetmeats, and drink 
coffee, which viands are brought with them or 
supplied by itinerant dealers on the ground. 
So fur the scene is just what it might have 
been in the days of Haroun Alraschid, and the 
black eunuchs standing about or walking by 
the carriages seem to warn off all contact with 
the outer world. But what is the fact? There 
Were English and French ladies sitting on the 
carpets of the grand vizier’s wife and talking 
with her. There were men and women of all 
nations walking about or sitting close by the 
veiled groups, and plenty of Turkish men 
looking on, or themselves talking to umbeliev- 


ers, and seeming to think that it was all quite 
natural, It is impossible in a few words to 
convey the impression of utter incongruity 
which this and other scenes of the same kind 
gives one. Islamism and Frankism (western 
civilization, or whatever you like to call it—I 
dare not call it Christianity) are no longer at 
arm’s length, They are fairly being stirred 
up together. What will come of it?” 


> 
+ > 


SWISS LAKES, 

The ancient lake habitations of Switzerland 
have lately been made the subject of much 
study, and many interesting discoveries and 
deductions have been made concerning the 
early inhabitants of Europe, and especially of 
Switzerland. It seems plain that there was 
once atime when these people were not in 
any degree further advanced in civilization 
than our Indians or the Esquimaux. -They 
lived in villages of huts, built of sticks and 


‘lined with mud. These cabins were erected 


upon piles driven into the mud of the lakes, it 
is supposed for the purpose of protection from 
wild beasts. The inhabitants of the first ages, 
at least, seem to have possessed no metallic 
instruments, and only those of the rudest 
character formed from stone, or from bone 
and wood. In consequence of the extraordi- 
nary dryness and coldness of the weather dur- 
ing the winters of 1853 and 1854, the Swiss 
lakes fell to a level the very lowest on record. 
These unusual conditions, unfavorable to navi- 
gation, enabled the Swiss archeologists to 
make the investigations which have led to 
these very interesting discoveries. A full ac- 
count of them may be found in a paper by 
John Lubbock, Esgq., in Silliman’s Journal for 
September. 


A MODERN PAtR.—It is undeniable, says 


’ Prentice, that in America it takes three to 


make a pair—he, she, and a hired girl. Had 
Adam been a modern, there would have been 
a hired girl in Paradise to look after little 
Abel and “ raise Cain.” 


+ 


A Trutu.—He who brings ridicule to bear 
against truth finds in his hand a blade with- 
out a hilt—one more likely to cut himself 
than anybody else. 


+ > 


SincvuLAR—Richard Thompson, of Lon- 
don, expired almost instantly, recently, on 
seeing his daughter in her wedding-dress. 
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Foreign ‘Miscellany. 


Constantinople has been visited lately by a 


fearfully destructive conflagration. 


The city of Jeddo, Japan, contains 5,000,000 


souls ; some streets are twenty miles long. 


_A-railway has just been built in New Zea- 


land about fourteen miles in length. 
The drinkers and smokers in England pa 


the annual interest, of the national debt, so it 


is said. 


The emperor of Austria proposes to restore 
the confiscated estates of political refugees on 
the occasion of the marriage of his brother— 
granting an amnesty at the same time. 

The fishermen in the Spey are turning their 
attention to catching pear! oysters, and very 
many are taken from pin-head size to that of a 
pea—the larger ones of great value. 


Every geographical square mile of Europe 
is burdened with an average of over fifty dol- 
lars of public debt, and every inhabitant with 
an average of more than thirty-five dollars. 

The Turin papers announce the arrival in 
that city of Klapka, Kossuth and Teleki, who, 
it is added, are preparing to start for Greece 
with a large number of Hungarians. 


The Grand Duchy of Baden is taking a les- 
son from Sir Rowland Hill, and has recently 
adopted the penny postage (three kreutzers) 
throughout the entire country. 

It is stated that nine thousand Italian 
priests have just presented a petition to the 
pope, in which they entreat of him, in the 
name of religion, to abandon the temporal 
power. 


The Duke de Grammont, who killed the 
French editor in a duel near Paris, has fled in- 
to Belgium, to avoid the police; but they will 
not harm him, as such events are said to be pe- 
culiar to polite French life. 

In the course of the excavations now car- 
ried on outside St. Sebastian’s Gate, at Rome, 
an extensive ancient Jewish cemetery has been 
discovered, which abounds in sarcophagi, 
paintings, inscriptions, &c. 

A little comedy by Schiller, the very exis- 
tence of which had been carefully concealed 
by its owner—hitherto unpublished—has come 
to light, and is in the hands of his surviving 
with a view to its being given to-the 
public. 


An unlooked-for supply of cotton has sug- 
gested itself to the spinners of Rouen in pro- 
moting a general battue among the owners of 
mattresses and bedding stuffed with that arti- 
cle, in almost every household. Immense 
stores of the welcome material have come to 
the market from those hidden recesses. 


At a banquet at Tronisoe in 
Norway, a dish of fresh beef was served which 


was found last summer in some tin cases buri- 

ed at Spitzbergen. According to indisputable 

indication these cases were placed there by 

the Parry expedition in 1826. The meat was 

eryend fresh, and had not contracted any 
or. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The opera house at Constantinople is under 
the al patronage of the sultan. 

Statistics show that Russia has now a popu- 
lation of over 65,000,000 souls. 

.Bombay has been enriched £4,000,000 by 
the increase in the price of cotton. 

American broadcloth is now acknowledged 
to be-as good as the imported article. 

A bank manager in Manchester, Engla 
named Andrews, is under arrest for swindling 
the customers of the institution. 


A clergyman, Rev. John Williams, incun- 
bent of Buxton, England, has just been con- 
victed of poaching, and sentenced to pay a 
fine. 

The Prussian contributors of mineral <= 
mens to the International Exhibition have 
made a present of their collection to the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

The bride elect of the Prince of Wales js 
named Alexandra Carolino Maria Charlotte 
Louisa Julia, and she is in London. 

Mme. Marietta Grisi, mother of Mmes, Car- 
lotti and Ernesta Grisi, has just died, at a very 
advanced age, at the Villa Grisi, near 
Geneva. 

The Greek government is about to open a 
lottery of 200,000 numbers, towards the ex- 
cavation and restoration of ancient Greek 
monuments of architecture. 

The glass found at Pompeii, made seventy 
ears before the Christian era, has been ana- 
yzed by a French chemist, and found to be 

very much in composition like our own glass. 
It had: been cast and rolled, not blowed. 


The new building at Paris, for the universal 
and permanent exhibition and sale of the in- 
dustry of all nations, is to be built of stone, 
iron and glass, at a cost of nearly two millions 
of dollars. 


The very latest Paris fashions state that 
bonnets will be still worm high in the front, 
but much less exaggerated. ‘The principal or- 
naments being feathers for dress bonnets, or & 
simple trimming of ribbon or lace. 


Statistics show that the four leading powers 
of the earth—Great Britain, France, Prussia, 
and the United States—expend $100,000,000 
annually for alcohol, tobacco,and opium. That 
is the direct expense; the indirect is much 
more. 

In England, a boy, pursued by a bull in 
Erith Marshes, dashed over a fence on to & 
railroad, just as the train was passing. The 
boy, hard pressed, crossed the line and just 
escaped the engine, which killed the bull on 
the spot, the train passing on as if nothing had 
happened. 

The street dust has been laid for some time, 
in the Avenue des Champs-Elysees, — 
without the application of water. The 

is sprinkled with chloride of calcium, a salt 
which absorbs water from the air very rapidly, 
and soon becoming damp, prevents any dust 
from rising, even 4 the hottest day—Chloride 
of calcium gives off no smell, like chloride of 


lime, which is quite a different substance. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


A fine quality of cotton has been grown this 
season on Kelly's Island, Lake Erie. 

There is said to be forty thousand miles of 
telegraph now working in the United States. 

Boston and vicinity has seventy-three miles 
of horse railroads at present. 

Judge Edmonds, of New York, believes the 

t likenesses are from actual, honest ghosts. 
es, bless his simple soul, he does. 

About 27,000,000 boxes of Brandreth’s pills 
have been packed by one packer, a female, in 
thirty years—and she takes her oath of it. 

The tobacco sales for the past year at Lou- 
isville, foot up 28,908 hogsheads. * The coming 
year is said to promise even greater activity. 


Water is now introduced into San Francisco 
through an aqueduct extending to Lake Hon- 
da, a distance of some thirty-two miles. 


Those’who read the different uses to which 
petroleum is put cannot doubt that it is des- 
tined to be asource of great wealth. 

The total valuation of real and personal 

perty in New York State is $1,477,897,709. 
The State tax is four mills and three-fourths, 
producing $7,020,014 12. 

There are said to be two hundred first-class 
water privileges in Litchfield, county, Ct., 
within twenty miles of Winsted. Plenty of 
100-horse water powers can be had within four 
miles of Winsted for $1000 each. 

The Japanese ambassadors contracted a 
bill of £20,000 at their hotel in London. They 
sent it to Lord John Russell, hoping England 
would pay it as other countries had done, but 
Lord John refused. 


A deposit of gypsum, one hundred and fifty 
acres in extent, and equal to the best Nova 
Scotia article, has been discovered within 
sixty rods of Tawns Bay, Saginaw county, 
Michigan. It is pure white plaster, and the 
bed has been bored into fifteen or twenty feet 
without going through. 

A soldier in one of the hospitals, who had 

one of his arms, was on acer over the 
fact. Said he, “My grandfather lost a leg in 
the Revolutionary war, and our family have 
been bragging over it ever since. That story 
is an old one, and now I am going to be the 
hero of the family.” 

It is currently reported in the German 
journals that Prince Hohenlohe, son-in-law of 

Elector of Hesse, has fled to America, 
leaving behind him a wife and child, as well as 
number of heavy debts. The prince 

wen ruined by speculation and ex- 
travagance. 

Pins were worth a dollar a paper in 1812, 
and poor at that. Then it took fourteen pro- 
cesses to make a pin; now only one, by a ma- 
chine which finishes and stieks them into the 
paper. Saving pins, a haifa century ago, was 
a important as saving cents, and hence the 
habit thus formed sticks to inany elderly ge-n 

Whose coatsleeves are ornamented with 
Tows ofthem, rescued from loss. 
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A Poughkeepsie farmer has a $5 gold piece, 
which he means to keep for his children and 
their children again, to look at, as the curren- 
cy which the country once had. 


Massachusetts has 37,000 more females than 
males, while California has 67,000 more males 
than females, and Illinois 92,000 more males 
than females. 

Karl Maasch, a demon in human form, has 
lately been tried and condemned in one of the 
criminal courts of Prussia, and found to have 
been concerned in thirteen murders, and sev- 
eral hundred robberies. 


The dynasty of Otho, as far as the Greek 
ome are concerned, is gone forever, Even 
iis officers and the men employed about his 
person did all that they could to further the 
revolution. He has not left behind, it is said, 
a solitary partisan. 

A Myr-rhine vase, bearing the name of Pe- 
tronius, has been discovered in the garret of a 
house in the Place Royal, Paris, belonging to 
an apartment formerly occupied by a collector 
of curiosities. The Simons of the time of 
Nero went to incredible expense to procure 
these vases, paying for them sometimes as 
much as 300 talents—more than 640,000f. 


An old lady lately ‘died in London, from 
sheer destitution, who was the claimant under 
a will to an estate of no less than seventeen 
millions of dollars. Although she was prob- 
ably the legal heir, she became so greatly re- 
duced that when found dead in the streets, she 
had on neither shoes nor stockings, and had 
evidently been without food for several days. 


A German woman, a passenger on the 
freight train up, was lately killed at Birming- 
ham, Conn. She was standing on the platform 
of a passenger car, with a child in her arms, 
and when the cars came together to couple, 
she with her child was knocked between them 
by the shock. The wheel of one'of the cars 
crushed her neck, killing her instantly. The 
child escaped with only a bruise. 

There have been various rumors about at- 
tempted assassinations of the Emperor Louis. 
Napoleon. It is a common belief that if the 
emperor persists in preventing the unity of 
Italy there are members of the Carbonari So- 
ciety, to which he formerly belonged, who are 
sworn to kill him. “ 


The ex-Queen of Naples has returned to 
her husband at Rome. She took to a convent 
because her mother-in-law, formerly at Naples, 
and lately at the Quirinal, insisted upon that 
stiff and wearisome etiquette which prevails at 
the Austrian court. The young queen got so 
thoroughly tired of her mother-in-law’s 
“knagging ” that she ran away with the full 
intention not to return. 


An unknown species of duck has been dis- 
covered in the Manawatu River in New Zeal- 
and. In size it is equal toa full grown turkey, 
and its wings ate long and powerful. The 
ground color is a variable ash grey, epee yd 
marked and spotted with white. The bill 


small, broad, almost vermilion, and has a 
| fleshy membrane. When distutbed it has a 
' loud note, between a quack and a scream. 
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Merry-Making. 


Ladies can draw a beau into a knot at the 
hymeneal altar. 

The only two great watering places now in 
the Union are Maine and Massachusetts. 

What do the sailors do with the knots the 
ship makes in a day? 

A 4 ae A female artist can draw the men 
equally with a brush and a blush. 

What is the greatest curiosity in the world? 
A woman’s. 

“ Look out for paint,” as the girl said when 
a fellow went to kiss her. 

Don’t take too much interest in the affairs 
of your neighbors. Six per cent. will do. 

“Caught in her own net,” as the man said 
when he saw one of the fair sex hitched in her 
crinoline. 


When your wife is silent, hold the baby for 
her. Perhaps it is as much asshe can do to 
hold her tongue. 

The loveliest faces are to be seen by moon- 
light, when one sees half with the eye and half 
with the fancy. 

“ My inkstand is stationary,” as the school- 
master said when he found it nailed to his 
desk. 


When a man looks a little pale, thoughts of 
kicking the bucket naturally suggest. them- 
selves. 

Womencan’t bearcontrol. If Eve had been 
commanded to eat the apple, probably she 
wouldn’t have touched it. 

A farmer likes cold weather at the proper 
season; but an early frost in autumn goes 
against his grain. 

Why is the flag of the United States like 
the Northern Ocean? Because it waves from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Why isa dog shaking his tail over the grave 
of his master, like a hearse! 
wagging (wagon) for the dead. 

How is it that the trees can put on a new 
dress, without poy br ape trunks? Itis be- 
cause they leave out their summer clothing. 


The fact that green and blue are the most 
attractive colors is no reasoh why men should 
always be green, or always be getting blue. 

Solomon Slocum who was thrown from the 
horse-radish a couple of weeks since, Dr. 
Bumfudgeon reports to be in an effervescent 
state. 

The wives along the Mississippi never blow 
up their husbands. They leave it all to the 
gaa which are sure to do it sooner or 

ter. 


It is said that every man is made for the 
world. We may say of some men that we 
wouldn’t have any more made like them—for 
the world. 

There is no danger of a missionary ever 
being lost, from this one fact—they always, no 
matter where they go, leave their tracts 
behind them. 


MERRY-MAKING. 


Because it’s a4 


The young lady who took the gentleman’ 
fancy has returned it with 

Cobblers are all whole-souled fellows, but 
some of them come to a bad end at last, \ 

Blacksmiths, it is said, forge and steel nearly 


every day; but we think people speak iron. 
igally of them. 


The New York Picayune says carpenters 
are generally plain men, but do things ona 


square, and no gouging. 

The discovery has been made that without 
a mouth a man could neither eat, drink, talk, 
kiss the girls, nor chew tobacco. 

“Mrs. Dobson, where’s your husband” 
“ He’s dying, marm, and I don’t wish anybody 
to disturb him. A very considerate woman, 
that. 


We always like to see gentlemen and ladies 
with beautiful rich gold rings on their fingers, 
and long dirty finger nails—it looks so neat 
and genteel. 

“Shall I have your hand ?” said an exquis- 
ite to a belle, as the dance was about to com- 
mence. “ With all my heart,” was the soft 
response. 

“You are writing my bill on very rough 
paper,” said a client to his solicitor. “ Never 
mind,” said the lawyer, “ it has to be filed be- 
fore it comes into court.” 

“How often do you knead bread?” asked 
one housekeeper of another. “ How often? 
Why, I might say we need it continually,” was 
the reply. . 

“You a dentist, Bob? I did not know you 
were in that trade.” “ Yes,” said Bob, “TI fol- 
low no other business but setting teeth—in 
beef, potatoes, bread and such like.” 

“Well, Mary, are you going to the new 
place?” “Sure, no, ma’am, the lady couldn't 
give a satisfactory reference from her last 
cook.” 

We know a good-natured bachelor so gen- 
erous that, poor fellow, he would give even 
his heart away, if he could only find an inter- 
esting object to take it. 

If anything will make a man feel “juicy 
about the heart,” it is to talk velvet to a pair 
of sky-colored eyes in a elover field. Time— 
a moonshiny evening in June. 

“T do not say,” remarked Mr. Brown, “ that 
Jones is a thief; but I do say that if his 
farm joined mine, I would not try to keep 
sheep.” 

A friend says the following is good gram- : 
mar :—* That that ‘ that’ that that man utter- 
ed was not that ‘that’ that that other gentle- 
man referred to.” 

“T say,* Jim!”—* What ?”—* Take Black 
Pete’s harness and put it on Jenny Lind—give 
Napoleon some oats, take Little Nell to water, 
then rub down Fanny Elisler.”—“Ay, ay, 
sir!” 

A Western man says that on hearing Yan- 
kee Doodle performed on an organ, in the 
Crystal Palace, he felt the Declaration of In- 
dependence and a couple of Bunker Hills ris- , 
ing in his bosom. 
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SKATING. 


Not the least agreeable incident to Bob Handy. 


Miss Sourina would like to see the saucy fellow | Rev. Mr. Spriggins (who envies Mr. Handy) re- 
that would offer to put on her skates. solves to preach this thing down—or become a 
proficient himself. 


The “ Old Boy.” 
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An agreeable conveyance to skating-grounds. 
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BALLOUWS DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHBAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


Stubbs would most respectfully ask, “ Which way 
is he going?” 


Fitz-Crayon the artist never forgets the “line of 
beauty.” 


Jones (who isn't a big thing on ice) finds it next to 
impossible to keep up with his Julia—and that 
bore of a Brown seems to have it all his own way. 
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Zouave movement. Zouave movement extraordinary. 
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